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TO    THE  READER. 


-  ■   ■   .„  - ... 


Thisf;^pamphlet  has  been  written  to  sht^iv  tKaliS 
change  in  the  basis  of  society  is  needed,  and  that 
the  change  can  be  brought  about  peaceably,  constitu- 
tionally, and  justly.    How  fii  I  liave  succeeded  in 
doing  that  I  must  leave  the  readers  to  judge,  merely 
saying,  that  I  think  I  have  shown  clearly  and  con^^ 
vincingly  that  it  can  be  done.    The  need  for  sootI 
an  essay  Has  been  fe^t  by  many  for  all  whoadvocafe^ 
Socialism  are  contiiiuaiiy  chaiieAgcd  to  showvhdw  V 
it' can  be  done  without  cunnsca  ion.     I  trust  this 
work  will  do  a  little  towards  makmg  that  point  clear. 
If  you  sympathise  with  tli  .  UiOvement,  and  approve 
of  this  effort  to  show  how  to  realise  it,  I  would  ask 
you  to  do- what  you  can  to  eJv    the  Unauthorised 
Programme  as  large  a  circulation  as  possible.  This 
can  be  done  in  many  ways  : — 

After  reading  it  yourself,  pass  it  on  someone 
else.  •  '  --^^ 

Bring  it  to  the  notice  of  your  acquaintances^  | 

-•■  Get  shops  to  Sell  it. 

If  you  can  afford  it,  bu\  som^,  and  leave  a  copyl^ 
at  the  clubs,  libraries,  societies,  &c.  ■.-^■^^ 

U  you  cannot  aibrd  to  give,  you  can  buy^someil 
and  sell  them.  .  ...i^^. 


...  ..    ^    ..  _ 


They  can  be  had  through  the  trade  or  direct.fdi 


SHOWING  HOW 

TO  ABOLISH  POVERTY. 

Wiihcut  dor II an  Injustice  to  anyone,  or  leaving  a  feeling  of  wrong 
behind.    A  comflcte  Revolution  ivithout  blocdshed, 
cotifiscatioii  or  physical  force. 


BY   R.    J.   OERFEL.  MANCHESTER. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

I  offer  no  apology  for  writing  and  publishing  an  unauthorised 
programme.  Other  individuals  have  done  ihe  same  thing,  and  I 
have  the  same  right,  and  if  you  like,  the  same  dutv.  iccnr'ii!?  to 
ability  and  opportunity,  as  anv  other  individual,  and  ior  liiat  maiier, 
as  any  group  of  individuals.  Duty  is  co-cxlensive  with  ability  and 
opportunity.  Whoever  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  that  the  basis  of  society 
is  rotten,  and  that  the  social  fabric,  in  consequence,  is  in  danger,  in 
justice  to  himself  and  society,  ought  to  point  it  out,  clearly,  promptly, 
earnest!  V.  If  anv  one  sees  or  thinks  he  sees  a  remedy  for  the  poverty 
and  mi  cry  seen  around  him,  it  is  his  solemn  duty  to  proclaim  it 
with  all  liie  power  at  his  command.  If  a  man  saw  a  railway  bridge 
giving  way  and  did  not  inform  ilie  auiiicrities  of  it.  he  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  criminal  for  iiis  neglect.  How  mucii  -icatci  is  the 
guilt  ot  the  man.  ^Ulo  sees  the  danger  overhanging  society  and  does 
not  raise  an  alarm,  ..r.  1  who  '  a  way  to  avoid  the  calamity  and 
never  reveals  it  to  his  fellow  uiau  .'  Whoever  ^ces  the  danger  ought 
to  point  it  out,  and  whoever  sees  a  way  to  avoid  it  ought  to  declare  it. 

That  there  is  avast  amount  of  poverty,  distress,  and  semi-starvation 
in  our  country,  everyone  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  subject  will 
readily  admit.  A  few  facts  briefly  stated  will  show  that  the  poverty, 
degradation,  and  misery  is  real  and  not  imaginary. 

Tlierc  IS  an  average  of  about  3,000,000  of  persons  in  the  pauper 
class.  '1  iiat  shows  dial  one  out  of  every  eight  in  the  manual  labour 
class  IS  a  pauper.    In  sume  districts  every  old  labourer  is  a  pauper. 

In  London  one  in  every  five  die  in  ihe  workhouse,  hospital,  or  luna- 
tic asylum.  In  proportion  the  state  of  things  is  as  bad  m  all  other 
large  towns. 

Dr.  Playfair  states  that  18  per  cem.  of  the  children  of  the  upp^r 
class,  36  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  trading  class,  55  per  cent,  of  lUyae 
of  the  working  class,  die  before  ihey  reach  &ve  years  o^  age. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSU 


TO    THE  READER. 


1  ■  •  -iVf. 


,  This  pamphlet  has  been  written  to  show  tHat  f 
change  in  the  basis  of  society  is  needed,  and  that 
the  change  can  be  brought  about  peaceabl) ,  constitu- 
tionally, and  justly.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  in 
doing  that  I  must  leave  the  readers  to  judge,  merely  ! 
sa)  ing,  that  I  think  i  have  shown  clearly  and  con-  ! 
vincingly  that  it  can  be  done.  The  need  for  suci  I 
an  essay  has  been  ieit  by  many  or  ali  whoadvoeat^ 
Socialism  are  continually  challenged  to  show  how 
ii  can  be  done  without  conhscation.  I  trust  this 
work  will  do  a  little  towards  making  tluit  point  clear. 
Ii  >  ou  sympathise  with  the  movement,  and  approve 
of  this  effort  to  show  how  to  realist  it,  1  would  ask 
you  to  do -what  you  can  to  give  the  Unauthorised  . 
Programme  as  large  a  circulation  as  possible.  This  -1 
can  be  done  in  many  ways  : — 

After  reading  it  yourself,  pass  it  on  to  someone.i 
else.  • 

Bring  it  to  tiie  notice  of  your  acquaintancesiS 
Get  shops  to  sell  it. 

If  you  can  afford  it,  buy  some,  and  leave  a  caj^ 
at  the  clubs,  libraries,  societies,  &c. 

If  you  cannot  afford  to  give,  }  ou  can  buy^som^ 
^-    and  sell  them. 


They  can  be  had  through  the  trade  or  direct 

DERFEL,  : 


1/    w  »  \ 


6,  Stove  Street,  Manches^rii^ 


AN  UNAUTHuEii)KD  PROGRAIME, 

SHOWING  HOW 

TO  ABOLISH  POVERTY, 

Wiihcut  tioiit^'^  an  Injustice  to  anyone,  or  leaving  a  feeling  of  wrong 
behind.    A  compu  te  Revolution  without  blocdshed^ 
covjiscation  or  physical  force. 


^      R.   J.   DERFEL.  MANCHESTER. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

I  offer  no  apology  f'^r  writing  and  publisln'ris:  an  unauthorised 
programme.  Other  individuals  have  done  tlie  Sdme  thing,  and  I 
have  the  same  right,  and  if  you  like,  the  same  duty,  according  to 
ability  and  opportunity,  as  any  other  individual,  and  for  that  matter, 
as  any  group  of  individuals.  Duty  is  co-extensive  with  ability  and 
opportunity.  Whoever  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  that  the  basis  of  society 
is  rotten,  and  that  the  social  fabric,  in  consequence,  is  in  danger,  in 
justice  to  himself  and  society,  ought  to  point  it  out,  clearly,  promptly, 
earnestly.  If  any  one  sees  or  thinks  be  sees  a  remedy  for  the  poverty 
and  misery  seething  around  him,  it  is  his  solemn  duty  to  proclaim  it 
with  all  the  power  at  his  cinnia;.  ;  If  a  man  saw  a  railway  bridge 
giving  wav  and  did  not  iiiforni  the  authorities  of  it,  he  would  be 
looked  upo:i  as  a  criminal  for  his  neglect.  How  much  greater  is  ilie 
guilt  of  the  man  v-  l-o  sees  the  danger  overhanging  society  and  does 
not  raise  an  alarm,  and  who  sees  a  way  to  avoiti  ilie  calamity  and 
never  reveals  it  to  his  fellow  man  ?  Whoever  sees  the  danger  ought 
to  point  it  out,  and  whoever  sees  a  way  to  avoid  it  ought  to  declare  it. 

That  tliere  is  a  vast  amount  of  poverty,  distress,  and  semi-starvation 
in  our  country,  everyone  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  subject  will 
readily  admit.  A  few  facts  briefly  stated  will  show  that  the  poverty, 
degradation,  and  misery  is  real  and  not  imaginary. 

There  is  an  average  of  about  3,000,000  of  persons  in  the  pauper 
class.  Tiiat  sliows  that  nc  cut  of  every  eight  in  the  manual  labour 
class  is  a  pauper,    in  sume  districts  every  old  labourer  is  a  pauper. 

In  Londoi;  one  in  every  five  die  in  the  workiiouse,  hospital,  or  luna- 
tic asylum,  in  proportion  the  state  of  things  is  as  bad  .a  ail  other 
large  towns. 

Dr.  PI  ay  lair  states  that  1^  percent,  of  the  children  of  the  upper 
class,  36  per  cent,  of  those  ot  the  trading  class,  55  per  cent.  o£  those 
of  the  working  class,  die  before  they  reach  five  years  of  age. 
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The  average  age  at  death  of  the  upper  class  is  55  years— ^amongst . 
die  working  class  of  Lambeth  it  is  only  29  years. 

Any  one  wishing  for  more  information  on  these  all-important  mat* 
ters  would  do  well  to  consult    Facts  for  SociaKsts,*'  published  by 

the  Fabian  Society,  London,  price  one  penny. 

It  will  not  be  unprofitable,  perhaps,  to  give  a  few  testimonies  of  the 
present  state  of  society,  by  men  of  note  and  authority  who  are  not 
Socialists. 

"  lJui  all  agree,  and  there  can  be  no  question  whatever,  that  some  remedy 
must  be  found,  and  quickly  found,  for  the  misery  and  wrelchedness  which  press 
BO  heavily  at  this  moment  on  the  large  majority  of  the  very  poor.  The  ancient 
workmen's  Guilds  were  destroyed  in  the  last  century,  and  no  other  organisation 
took  their  place.  Hence  by  degrees  it  has  come  to  pass  that  working  men  have 
been  given  over,  isolated  and  defenceless,  to  the  callonmess  of  employers  and 
the  greed  of  unrestrained  competition  The  evil  lias  been  increased  by  rapa- 
etous  usury,  which  although  more  than  once  condemned  by  the  Church,  is 
nevertJieless,  under  a  different  form,  but  with  the  same  guilt,  still  practised  by 
Avaricious  and  grasping  men.  And  to  this  must  be  add*Ml  custom  of  work- 
ing by  contract,  and  the  concentration  of  so  many  branches  (»l  trade  in  the  hands 
ota  few  individuals,  so  that  a  small  number  of  very  rich  men  have  been  able  to 
lav  upon  the  masses  of  the  poor  a  yoke  little  better  than  slavery  itself." 
^  The  Popfs  Encyclical. 

"  To  me.  at  least,  it  would  be  enough  to  condemn  modern  society  as  hardly 
m  advance  on  slavery  or  serfdom,  if  the  permanent  condition  of  industry  were 
lo  be  that  which  we  behold,  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  actual  producers  of  wealth 
have  no  home  that  they  can  call  their  own  beyond  the  end  of  the  week  ;  have 
QO  bit  of  soil,  or  so  much  as  a  room  that  belongs  to  them ;  have  nothing  of  any 
kind  except  as  much  old  furniture  as  will  go  in  a  cart;  have  the  precarious 
jhance  of  weekly  wages  which  barely  suffice  to  keep  tbeui  in  health ;  are  housed 
for  the  most  part  in  places  that  no  man  thinks  fit  for  his  horse;  are  ^separated 
by  so  narrow  a  margin  from  destitution,  that  a  month  of  bad  trade,  sickness  or 
unexpected  loss,  brings  them  face  to  face  with  hunger  and  pauperism.  ^ .  •  • 
This  is  the  normal  state  of  the  ametage  •workman  in  town  or  country.'*  (Mr- 
Frederic  Harrison,  p.  429  B^rt  of  Industrial  Eaauneratton  Uouference*'' 
1886) 

Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  population  of  all  great 
industrial  centres,  whether  in  this  or  other  countries,  is  aware  that  amidst  a 
large  and  increasing  body  of  that  population  there  reigns  supreme  .  .  that 
condition  which  the  French  call  la  misers,  a  word  for  which  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  exact  English  equivalent.  It  is  a  condition  in  which  (he  food,  warmth,, 
and  clothing  which  are  necessary  for  the  mere  munten»nee  of  the  fanotions  of 
the  body,  in  thmr  normal  state,  cannot  be  obtained ;  in  which  men,  women  and 
children  ttn  forced  .to  crowd  into  dens  wherein  decency  is  abolished,  and  the 
mast  ordinary  conditions  of  healthful  existence  are  impossible  of  attainment ;  in 
which  the  pleMures  within  reach  are  reduced  to  brutality  and  drunkenness ;  in 
which  the  pains  accumulate  at  compound  interest  in  the  shape  of  starvation, 
disease,  stunted  development,  and  moral  degradation ;  in  which  the  prospect  of 
even  steady  and  honest  industry  is  a  life  of  unsuccessful  battling  with  hunger, 
rounded  by  a  pauper  s  grave.  .  .  When  the  organisation  of  society,  instead 
of  mitigating  this  tendency,  tends  to  continae  and  Intensify  it,  when  a  given- 
locial  order  plainly  makes  for  e^l  and  not  lor  good,  men  mtunUly  enough  btffa . 
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to  think  it  hi-h  limeto  try  afreeh  experiment.  I  take  it  tobearaere  pbnn  t.  i  th 
♦hS  ♦hronihiiX^^  ""t  a  singlelarge  manufacturing  city 

Jhteh  itrw  f^ram^^^^  whose  condition  is  exactly  that  described, 

ridtZ  a  st'u^X  mass,  who.  living  just  on  the  edge  of  the  social  swamp, 

'^^^'^  VrXtffiey"  n^he Nineteenth  Century  "  for  February,  1888. 
"Therenortof  the  Royal  Commission  discloses  the  most  appalling  state  of 
.  thin^-rsEe^f  ISfnis  ibich  is  not  only  a  scandal  and  a  d.^ra^  ^.w^l^ 
England,  hut  whi.-h  I  hold  to  be  a  st^ndrng  dangerto  onr  ooMbtmumtt 
Kberties  "-Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  bis  Walsall  Speech.  . 

■  These  declarations  could  be  multiplied  again  and  again  were  rt- 
necessary.  And  they  are  the  solemn  declaration  of  men  who  are  not 
SoSaiists  and  on  that  account  are  not  likely  to  over  colour  the  pic 
^  In  fjS.X  state  of  things  is  so  desperate  that  neither  tongue 
nor  pen  can  ever  fully  describe  its  horrors.  v  ^ 

■  Surely,  this  poverty,  degradation  and  mfernal  misery  ought  not  ta 
be  allowed  to  continue,  if  there    a  possibility  of  '•e'jo.^f,       ...  , 

That  sufficient  wealth  can  and  is  being  produced  m  Jj^e  British 
Isles  to  feed  all,  to  clothe  all,  to  educate  all,  to  house  all  and  that 
well  with  plenty  to  spare,  cannot  be  denied. 

UfXllJuhis  Pr"gr.sso/fk.  World  says,  "  Th«  world  consume 
38,500,000  tons  of  wheat  yearly.  At  the  average  English  rate  of  2« 
bnihels  per  acre,  it  would  suffice  to  put  Great  Britain  under  wheat 
to  supK^  If  England  were  compelled  to  raise  wheat  for 

ber  own  consumption,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  sow  an  ^^f  f  ^^ 
counties  the  size  of  Devonshire  to  supply  our  needs  for  the  three 
kingdoms  at  seven  bushels  per  head."  ,  ,     ,  r 

T  T  Mechi  says,  "Although  the  quality  of  land  on  my  farm  is 
much  below  the  average  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I  produce  probably 
rmuch  more  than  th!  usual  average  yield,  that  if  all  our  lands  were 
made  equally  with  mine,  our  population  could  not  consume  one  half 

^^Si>  Richard  Philips  says.  «  The  United  Kingdom  would  support 
250  000  000  of  people  on  vegetable,  or  ^^^^^^.^^^ 
vegetables,  without  resorting  to  importation,  or  to  our  30.000.000  acres 

"^luifon:"'  his  Fnnapals  of  Population,         "  ^rf 

Ireland  are  capable  of  maintainmg  m  ease  and  affluence  120,00U,UW 

''^r^ite  'of  these  facts  we  pay  more  than  £120.000.000  a  year  lo 

''^Z^'^^^'^^t^  population  of  9,000,000.  she  exported  to 
England  on  an  average  of'20  years.  20.000,000  ^-^^J^  ^l^^^^i 
annum.   Now  with  hall  that  popttlaUon,8beha8tounport3U,000.00d 

bushels  yearly. 
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An  objector  might  say  that  the  Wl  if  got  Jor  nothing  would  ttot 
pay  at  ,.resent  prices.  That  may  be  true  if  the  land  13  used  to  pfO- 
duce  for  sale.  But  if  employed  to  produce  for  iffij  H  wll  alw»» 
pay  more  than  a  thousandfold.  A  bushel  or  a  biisliel  and  •  lAtf 
acre  in  seed  will,  on  an  average,  yield  28  bushels  of  wheat,  which 
would  feed  four  persons.   It  is  therefore  folly  to  say  the  land  would. 

BOt  Day  for  cultivation.  •  j  n 

Another  way  to  look  at  the  matter.    Every  worker,  it  is  said,  will 
on  an  average,  produce  enough  to  maintain  three  persons.  The 
number  of  workers,  plus  machinery,  in  this  country  must  be  enor- 
mous    Robert  Owei,  from  facts  given  to  the  House  of  Commons 
Commission,  calculatil  that.the  workers  of 
to  more  than  200,000,000  of  men  in  the  year  181b.   The  mcreaw 
since  then  must  be  fabulous:  and  the  workers  now,  »» 
think,  must  be  equal  to  more  than  a  thousand  '"/"^^'^  ^"^^^ 
these  to  feed  so.ne  37.000.000  of  people,  and  a  ^^^J ^  of  Ae«e  al^^ 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.    Clearly,  there  is  a  great  leak  somewhere. 
Where  the  leak  is  will  be  seen  from  the  follcwmg  Bgur^  J- 
The  national  income  for  1889  was  estimated  at  £1350.000,000, 
but  of  tiSs  vast  sum.  rent  swallows  up  £220,000,000-mterest, 
£270  000.000— wages  of  those  who  are  above  the  manual  labour 
dLs^  aboil  £360,000,000.  leaving  only  £500,000,000  to  be  shared 
bvaU  of  "bimanual  labour  class.    About  £850.000,000  is  shared 
bv  about  10.000,000  of  persons,  and  only  about  £500,000,000  by  the 
actual  workMs'  dass  numbering  about  --87.000.000  of  persons.  (See 

Facts  for  Socialists).  ...  i     c  i     4  i 

1  he  cause  of  the  poverty  is  clearly  the  monopoly  of  land  and 
capital  by  the  idle  wealthy  class— in  other  words,  the  appropriation 
of  more  than  half  the  produce  of  labour  by  those  who  neither  toil 
nor  spin  This  is  the  leak.  It  is  as  palpable  as  the  sun  at  ndott. 
It  cannot  be  denied  or  concealed.  And  it  is  useless  to  try  to  mystify 
it  for  tliete  is  no  mystery  at  all  about  it. 

'  To  cure  the  evil  the  cause  must  be  removed— the  leak  must  be 
stODOed.  All  the  agencies  at  work  have  failed,  and  must  fail  because 
they  leave  the  cause  of  the  mischief  untouched.  They  pump  a  ittle 
water  out  of  the  ship  merely  to  make  room  for  more.  All  the  labour 
is  in  vain,  and  the  energy  and  time  are  wasted  in  a  fruitless  endeavour. 
As  lon^  as  land  and  capital  remain  private  property— and  as  long  as 
individuals  are  allowed  to  compete  unrestricted,  and  appropriate  to 
themselves  the  produce  of  other  men's  labour,  poverty  will  exist  m 
spite  of  every  means  used  to  try  to  abolish  it. 

As  a  means  of  abolishing  poverty  trade  unions  are  a  failure,  ^o- 
operation  for  profit  to  pay  dividend  is  also  a  failure.  'I  he  least  reflec- 
tiou  wUl  make  it  clear  that  it  is  so.    1  he  prolit  to  pay  dividend  most 


come  from  somewhere— from  themselves  or  somebody  else.  If  it 
comes  from  themselves,  it  is  only  a  kind  of  saving-taking  their  own 
money  from  one  pocket  of  their  own  to  put  it  in  another  of  their  o\ui. 
If  the  profit  comes  from  outsiders,  the  amount  of  profit  to  the 
cowralors  will  be  exactly  the  amount  of  loss  to  the  outsiders.  In 
monW  matters  there  is  no  way  to  ma^e  a  profit  to  one  except  from 
the  loss  of  another.  A  co-pperaUon  of  all  would  be  Sociali8m--» 
co-operation  of  some  to  make  profit  to  pay  dividend,  requires  out- 
siders to  suffer  loss  to  make  up  the  profit. 

Profit  Sharing, 

in  the  same  wav,  even  were  it  universal,  would  leave  the 
bulk  of  poverty  '  untouched.  Profit  would  have  to  be  made 
before  it  could  be  shared— and  profit  could  not  be  made  without  out- 
tiders  to  provide  it,  without  receiving  anything  for  it,  which  to  theil| 
would  be  a  loss.  Even  were  workers  made  owners  of  the  concerns 
where  they  labour,  it  would  merely  increase  the  number  of  masters, 
without  conferring  any  benefit  on  the  masses  outside.  Collective 
ownership,  say  of  a  colliery,  by  all  the  colliers  working  there,  would 
make  a  corparale  owner  with  less  concern  for  others  than  on?  of 

more  individuals  have.  ,    ..  .  r 

Under  a  competitive  and  an  individualistic  system  of  soci^jr. 

Every  palliative  is  an  aggravative 

at  the  same  time.    An  advantage  is  a  disadvantage,  a  success  is  an 
unsuccess,  profit  is  loss,  a  victory  is  a  defeat,  for  is  against,  prosperity 
k  a  disaster.   Getting  on  is  getting  someone  off  to  st  ind  on  his  neck 
to  rise    The  great  success  of  a  late  millionaire  bookseller,  was  made 
bv  crushing  thousands  of  small  bookseller?  and  stationers  out  of 
existence,    iiuying  a  horse  worth  £30        *20  is  a .  bargjim 
ef   £10   to  the    buyer,    but  a  loss  of   £10  to  the  seller. 
Co-operation    for    profit    to  shareholders    is  a  co^ration  to 
infiict  a  loss  on  outsiders.   When  members  of  corporations  advance 
the  wages  of  their  already  too  highly  paid  servants,  ihey  reduce 
the  waues  of  the  ratepayers,  who  are  made  to  pay  the  higher  wages. 
Wiien  a  trade  union  strike  for  higher  wages  to  themselves,  they  strike 
to  reduce  the  wages  of  all  others.    The  higher  wages  paid  to  colliers, 
will  increase  the  price  of  coal,  and  their  own  fellow  workers  will  have 
to  bear  the  loss.    The  increase  of  inspectors  is  bound  to  increase  the 
rate,  -and  ratepayers  are  bound  to  suffer,  and  in  the  long  run  the 
workers  themselves  will  Iwive  to  suffer  the  loss    Soaahs/s  w/,o  cry 
for  an  increase  of  officials  makeawretk  of  their  Soctalum,  Nothing 
more  absurd  can  be  imagined  than  to  hear  men  who  profess  to  be 
socialists  clamouring  for  increasing  non-producers.   I  hey  rail  agamst 
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landlords  and  capitalists  becanse  they  are  drones,  and  at  the  same 
time  urpfe  on  the  government  to  increase  officials,  who  will  be  more 
unbsarable  than  landlords  and  capitalists,  and  more  difficult  to  get 
rid  of.    The  number  of  officious  government  servants  was  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  French  Revolution.    Do  working  men  really 
want  more  inspectors,  or  is  it  a  cry  of  the  leaders  in  hope  that  some 
of  the  snug  offices  will  fall  to  them  ?   We  hear  men  declare  that  the 
workers  produce  all  the  wealth;  if  that  be  true, and  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that  it  is  true,  then  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  keep  all  the 
drones  in  existence,  official  as  well  as  non*official.   The  more 
drones  the  workers  have  to  keep,  and  the  more  they  have 
lo  work,  and  the  less  they  will  get  for  working.    Clamouring  for 
more  inspectors  is  nothing  in  reality  but  clamouring  for  more  masters, 
more  drones  to  feed,  more  burdens  to  carry,  more  taxes  to  pay,  more 
work,  less  leisure,  and  less  pay.    Every  working  man  and  woman 
ought  to  be  inspectors  themselves.    If  the  cry  goes  on  for  more 
inspectors  to  see  that  things  are  done  right,  they  Avill  soon  want  in- 
spectors to  see  that  every  worker  washes  his  face.    Were  every  worker 
what  they  ought  to  be  in  their  own  personal  habits,  there  would  not 
be  near  the  cause  of  complaint  that  tliere  is.    There  is  nothing  an 
inspector  can  do  which  tlie  workers  themselves  could  not  do  them- 
selves better  and  quicker.    There  are  thousands  of  evils  being 
suffered  that  no  inspector  may  see,  that  would  be  speedily  swept  away^ 
were  the  workers  taught,  individually  and  collectively,  to 
inspectors  for  themselves. 

Thrift,  Temperance,  Clubs,  Insurance, 

and  the  like,  however  good  in  themselves,  and  beneficial  in  individual 
c^s,  are  all  bound  to  be  failures  to  the  masses,  as  long  as  competi- 
tion and  individualism  are  allowed  to  remain,  and  private  property  in 
land  and  capital  is  tolerated-  To  the  swift  and  the  strong,  to  all  or 
most  of  those  who  have  exceptional  abilities  and  advantages,  to  the 
cruel  and  the  unscrupulous,  to  the  lions  and  tigers  of  humanity,  the 
present  system  may  be  tolerable  on  the  whole;  but  to  the  mass  of  tlie 
people  it  means  perpetual  misery.  In  a  fight  the  lamb  has  no  ciiance 
against  the  lion,  nor  the  slow  and  weak  against  the  swift  and  strong. 
The  poor  are  handicapped  from  their  birth,  and  their  only  hope  of 
salvation  is  in  a  brotherhood  of  all  men,  a  co-operation  of  all  in 
organised  labour,  and  a  community  of  interest  for  all  in  the  result* 

Shortening  the  hours  of  labour 

will  be  only  a  temporary  benefit  whilst  individualism  and  competi- 
tion remain.  Eight  hours  a  day  is  long  enough  to  work.  Under 
Socialism  it  would  sujOSice  to  work  very  few  hours  per  day  on  au  aver- 
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age*  to  produce  more  ihaii  enough  to  satisfy  all  wants.    But  it  is 
dOnbtfttl  what  good  an  eight  hours  day  will  do  under  existing  con- 
ditions.   Some  of  those  firms  who  liave  adopted  the  eight  hours 
assert  that  they  get  as  much  work  done  in  the  eight  hours  as  they  got 
before  in  nine  or  ten.   If  that  proves  true  all  round,  shortening  the 
hours  will  not  absorb  the  unemployed.    Further,  unless  it  is  made 
a  punishable  offence  for  any  man  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  m 
one  day  is  it  not  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  many  men  will 
work  a  day  and  a  half  or  even  two  days  in  one  ?   Or,  if  they  cannot- 
svork  more  than  a  day  in  a  day.  is  it  not  possible  that  amoiigst  the 
industrious  workers  some  new  means  of  turning  the  increased  leisure 
into  money  will  spi  ing  up  ?    If  women  had  a  say  in  the  matter,  I 
fear  many  of  them  would  declare  that  the  men  have  too  much  leisure 
already  and  that  if  they  have  more  they  will  spend  all  they  earn  m 
the  public-house,  and  leave  their  wives  and  children  to  starve. 
Another  consideration  would  be,— can  the  hours  be  shortened  with- 
out reducing  wages,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  advancing  the 
Drice  of  commodities?  If  the  condition  of  workers  generally  is  made 
worse  by  reducing  the  hours,  is  it  not  likely  that  the  majority  of  adult 
workers  will  go  against  the  eight  hours  day  ?  1  he  idea  amongst 
many  advocates  of  the  eight  hours  day  is,  that  the  admitted  extra  cost 
can  be  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  employers,  landlords  and  capital- 
ists but  in  this  1  fear  they  are  mistaken.    The  cost  of  shortemng  the 
hours  of  work  must  ultimately  come  mainly  from  the  workers  them- 
selves   If  government  increase  the  number  of  its  servants,  taxes  will 
have  to  be  increased  to  pay  the  increased  cost,  and  taxes  are  paid  by 
the  people,  and  all  come  from  the  labour  of  the  workers.    Besides,  it 
is  alm^t  certain  that  if  hours  of  labour  are  shortened,  means  will  be 
found  to  turnout  as  much  work,  or  more,  in  the  same  time,  and  the 
benefit  of  the  sliorter  hours  would  be  lost,  and  things  would  be  prac- 
tically as  bad  as  ever.    The  fact  is,  no  real  and  permanent  improve- 
ment can  be  brought  about  without  changing  the  basis  ot  society. 
As  long  as  private  property  in  land  and  capital  remam,  the  poor  and 
unemployed  will  be  always  with  us.   And  until  we  establish  or  at 
all  events  begin  to  establish  a  new  system  of  society,  whereby  the 
living  of  tl'ie  people  will  not  depend  on  foreign  trade,  we  cannot,  withf 
out  committing  suicide,  ignore  the  competition  of  rival  countiieSi 
To  insist  on  hours  and  wages  in  this  country  that  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  compete  successfully  with  other  nations  would  be 
simply  and  literally  to 

Kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  deride  the  idea,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
avoid  a  wide  spiead  distress  amongst  the  workers,  were  it  to  take 
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place.  Until  we  get  the  land  back  and  the  p)eople  back  on  the  land, 
we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  do  anything  that  will  endanger  the 
prosperity  of  the  people. 

Present  institutions  mnst  be  destroyed 

by  new  ones. 

However  bad  tbe  dums  may  be  it  wonld  be  stupid  folly  to  destroy 
tiiem  till  you  liave  new  and  better  houses  in  their  place.  Tbe  only 
way  to  destroy  tbe  slums  is  to  abolish  poverty,  and  change  the  char- 
acter of  slum  dwellers.  Remove  those  who  live  in  the  slums  to  the 
best  possible  houses,  and  tliey  would  turn  them  into  new  slums. 
They  live  in  the  slums  because  they  are  poor,  and  the  only  way  to 
improve  them  is  to  lift  them  up  from  poverty.  The  rags  many  of  the 
poor  have  to  wear  are  bad  enough,  as  every  one  knows;  still  it  would 
be  worse  than  folly  to  destroy  them  till  better  clotliing  is  got  in  their 
place.  Instead  of  wasting  time,  energy,  and  money  on  palliatives, 
which  under  existing  conditions  will  be  palliatives  to  some  only,  whilst 
they  are  bound  to  be  aggravatives  to  others, — all  reformers,  and 
especially  all  socialists,  ought  to  unite  their  efforts  to  establish  tlie 
new  society  side  by  side  with  present  institutions,  so  that  the  saperior- 
ity  of  tbe  new  may  show  the  inferiority  of  the  old,  and  that  will  be 
the  best  and  quickest  way  to  get  rid  of  it.  Bronze  tools  superseded 
the  stone  ones.  Iron  took  the  place  of  bronze.  Mud  cabins  super- 
seded the  natural  caves.  Stone  houses  destroyed  the  mud  cabins. 
Tallow  candles  did  away  with  the  rushlights.  Gas  has  partially 
superseded  the  candle.  And  now  the  electric  light  threatens  the  gas. 
The  new  society  must  be  established  in  the  same  way—by  its  evident 
superiority  over  the  old.  I  can  see  no  way  to  replace  individualism 
and  competition,  except  by  showing  in  actual  everyday  life,  the  great 
superiority  of  organised  co  operation  in  labour  for  the  common  good, 
uiid  a  community  of  interest  in  the  results. 

Minimum  Wages 

is  another  will*o'-the-wisp  tliat  many  exliaa^  their  atrength 
in  running  after,  as  if  it  were  an  object  in  itself.  The  fact 
is,  wages  cannot  be  made  a  fixture.  Wliat  is  the  use  of  fixing  a  high 
rate  ot  wages  if  prices  go  up  accordingly  ?  It  matters  nothing  if  wages 
be  only  a  penny  a  day,  if  the  penny  will  buy  all  that  we  want  to  keep 
us  in  comfort.  Food,  clotliing  and  shelter  is  what  we  want,  and 
wages  are  only  a  means  to  get  them.  Fair  wage  is  the  best  wage  a 
man  can  get  and  an  employer  can  pay.  A  wage  an  employer  cannot 
pay  without  becoming  a  bankrupt,  is  certainly  not  fair  to  the 

employer,  nor  beneficial  to  the  worker,  for  it  m\i  lose  him  lu^  employ- 
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ment    They  call  a  trade  union  firm  a  Mt  B«H»e,  implying  t^  a 
"on-inion  firm  is  an  unfair  house.    Nothing  can  be  further  from 
ttie  truth.    A  firm  may  be  a  trade  union  firm  and  be  the  worst 
DOESible  employers,  and  a  firm  may  be  a  non-union  firm  and  be  the 
of  masters,  as  many  workers  know  from  experience.  Under 
n^sent  condilh  ns  I  know  of  no  standard  of  value,  except  supply  and 
Semand.   In  certain  cases  no  doubt,  an  artificial  value  may  be 
attached  to  certain  things,  such  as  the  services  of  judges  .nd  n^'".  le  s 
but  obviously  this  could  not  be  done  all  round.    1  he  wildest  trade 
in  onist  would  not  dream  that  it  fa  possible  to  P^Vj^^^^.^.^^' 
m  !.re  to  every  worker  in  Britain.    But  my pomt  is,  that  the  esublxsh- 
ment  of  a  mini.uum  wage,  say  of  sixpence  ^P^^^J 
matters  under  existing  conditions.  J»»^P~*>»»>»  ^' 
system  of  minimum  wage,  the  number  of  unemployed  and  partially 
employed  would  be  far  greater  than  at  present.    Besides^  ""^*""Jf 
wage,  ike  minimum  prices,  has  always  a  tendency  to  be  he  m^U- 
mSn     But  suppose  that  a  minimum  wage  and  an  eight  hours  day 
fixed-suppose  that  none  were  allowed  to  work  except  in 
inSDected  factories,  would  that  find  work  for  the  unemployed  ? 
Wodd  2  find  customers  for  our  productions      Would  it  secure 
profitable  prices  for  our  merchants  ?   Would  it  keep  prices  down  so 
&at  a  shilling  would  always  go  as  far  as  it  does  now  ?   Would  it  pre- 
vent dep  essi?n  of  trade  aifd  5>mmercial  crisis  ?  The  east  reflection, 
I  th  nk  wm  cornpel  an  emphatic  no  to  all  these  questioi^  and  many 
others  that  might  be  asked.   Therefore  the  value  of  them  even  as 
Suatives  is  vf  ry  uncertain,  and  the  time  and  en^  devoted  tt 
Sn "h^m  woufd  be  better  employed  ^  convert  the  people  ta  the 
Meat  doctrine  of  brotherhood  which  we  call  Socialism. 

Even  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  existmg  agencies 
wefriSJ^?!)  fucc^  in  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  everyone 
know  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  anxiety  and  worry  and 
SScur  connected  with  them,  and  it  is  all  a  non-productive  labour 
All  tte  Staff  of  trade  unions,  clubs,  insurances,  building  societies  and 
Ae  l^e  have  to  be  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  by  those  who  work. 
Bnr  nnder  Socialism  none  of  these  would  be  required  ;  trade  unions, 
fnlances.Sd  Smial  clubs,  and  all  such  societies  and  agencies 
wou  d  cea  e  to  be,  and  all  who  perform  the  useless  unproductive  toi 
connected  with  them  would  be  free  to  do  their  share  of  some  useful 

service  for  the  common  good.  -    .  ^  j 

In  a  socialist  society,  all  healthy  and  able  would  be  reqmred  to  do 

some  useful  service  for  the  common  good. 

There  will  be  no  room  for  drones.  The  «ist  "fyj^Jj?/;?  f^S'^ 
k  the  useless  toil  of  ministering  to  the  vanities  of  ^  idle  nch  in  one 
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way  or  another,  will  be  released,  and  they  will  contribute  their  share 
to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  When  all  are  engaged  in  producing 
real  wealth,  it  is  clear  that  the  wealth  will  be  so  abundant,  that  the 
leisure  of  the  people  will  be  great  compared  with  that  enjoyed  by  the 
masses  at  the  present  time.  As  the  means  of  living  will  be  equally 
abundant  for  all,  there  will  be  no  need  for  children  to  begin  to  work 
in  childhood.  The  time  and  means  of  education  enjoyed  now  by  the 
children  of  the  wealthy  will  then  be  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  ail* 
Every  child  in  the  land  can  have  the  best  education  possessied  by  the 
country,  that  is,  an  university  training  for  all  capable  of  receiving  itl 
The  education  can  then  be  given  under  more  pleasant  conditions, 
both  for  teacher  and  scholars.  The  anxiety  and  worry  pressing 
heavily  on  teachers  now  will  disappear.  Fear  of  ill  heaUh,  or  old 
age,  without  any  provision  against  want,  will  oppress  them  no  more. 
And  there  will  be  no  need  for  the  hurry  and  high  pressure  practised 
DOW  in  connection  with  the  children  of  the  masses. 

Much  if  not  most  of  the  misery  of  the  world,  under  present  condi- 
tions, is  caused  by  the 

uncertainty  of  our  means  of  livelihood^ 

and  fear  and  anxiety  about  the  future.  Even  the  rich  are  not  free 
from  it.  Banks  fail.  Merchants  become  bankrupts.  Directors  be- 
come thieves.  Wealthy  people  are  reduced  to  poverty  every  day. 
Comparatively  only  a  few  can  be  said  to  be  above  the  fear  of  poverty. 
The  great  middle  class,  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  the  trading 
community,  are  bound  to  be  haunted  continually  by  fear  and  anxiety, 
owing  to  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  their  means  of  subsistence.  But 
the  greatest  victims  of  all  to  the  fears  and  anxiety  owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  health  and  employment,  are  the  workers.  In  their  case,  the 
foilure  of  health  or  employment  bring  with  them  immediate  suffering! 
for  the  wages  of  most  of  them  are  too  small  to  enable  them  to  make 
provision  for  a  rainy  day.  But  under  Socialism,  all  the  anxiety^ 
worry,  uncertainty  and  fear  of  poverty,  would  be  done  away  with.  If 
sickness  comes  there  will  be  the  best  medical  attendance,  best 
nursing  and  nourishment  without  loss  of  wages,  and  witliout  thought 
of  tax  and  rent  collectors  or  doctors'  bills.  If  death  comes,  there 
will  be  no  undertaker  to  devour  the  substance  of  widows  and  orphans. 
There  will  be  no  breaking  up  of  homes  and  sending  mothers  out  to 
char,  and  children  to  the  workhouse  because  their  father  died.  With 
co-operation  in  labour  and  a  community  of  interest  in  the  results, 
there  will  be  abundance  of  everything  required  by  aU|  and  a  securi^ 
for  all  in  their  enjoyment 
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That  a  society  established  on  the 

Principles  of  Socialism 

VPOttld  be  superior  to  the  present  competitive  and  individualistic  system, 
would  be  readily  admitted  by  most  thoughtful  men.   If  all  were  well 
fed,  well  housed,  well  educated,  well  conducted,  with  plenty  of  leisure 
for  enjoyment,  surely  life  in  their  midst  would  be  more  pleasant  and 
safer,  than  amongst  crowds  of  ill  fed,  ill  clad,  ill  educated,  ill  housed, 
who  are  in  consequence  a  source  of  danger  to  Ihe  health  and  moral- 
ity of  the  public.    It  is  useless  to  say  that  human  nature  bars  the 
^ay — improved  surroundings  will  improve  the  race.     The  incen- 
tives to  efJorls  at  excellence  in  such  a  state  will  certainly  be  as 
numerous  and  as  strong  as  they  are  at  present,  and  will  consist  mainly 
in  the  love  of  greatness  and  the  affection  and  admiration  of  their 
fellows.    Some  trouble  themselves  greatly  as  to  what  would  become 
of  men  of  exceptional  ability  in  such  a  society.  But  there  is  no  need 
to  trouble  about  that.   In  any  society  that  can  be  established,  ther6 
will  be  a  top,  a  middle,  and  a  bottom.    But  the  top  need  not  be  s6 
high  that  it  cannot  be  approached,  nor  tiie  bottom  so  low  that  no  one 
would  willingly  enter  it    As  a  rule—there  is  no  rule  without  ex- 
ceptions—the class  at  the  bottom  now,  and  at  the  top  now,  will  be 
top  and  bottom  in  the  new  society.    In  the  society  that  is  to  be, 
leaders  will  be  wanted, — captains  of  industries,  architects,  designers, 
teachers,  professors,  doctors  and  many  others  will  be  needed  then  as 
now.    'i  he  number  of  able  men,  in  all  probability,  will  be  greater 
then  than  now,  and  there  will  be  no  need  then  to  confine  any  one  to 
one  thing  through  life.    The  lawyers,  judges,  bankers,  accountants, 
agents,  landlords,  capitalists,  money  lenders,  and  all  the  useless 
toilers  in  the  present  society,  will  disappear  as  a  class.  But  the  men, 
often  extremely  clever,  will  find  more  useful  employment  in  other 
directions.    And  those  who  are  so  anxious  about  a  possible  future 
Shakespeare,  may  take  it  for  granted  that  an  improved  society  will 
be  not  only  as  favourable,  but  more  favourable  to  the  producti(m  ot 
great  minds. 

But  how  is  the  great  change  to  be  brought  about?  I  only  know 
of  two  ways : — revolution  and  evolution. 

Revolution 

is  a  social  explosion,  a  political  earthquake,  a  revolt  against  injustice, 
an  uprising  to  secure  better  conditions  of  life.  There  are  abundance 
of  causes  to  justify  the  greatest  revolution  possible.  The  selfishness, 
haughtiness,  and  cruel  indifference  of  the  wealthy  towards  the  suffer- 
ings^of  the  poor,  deserve  destruction  at  a  blow,  were  it  possible.  It 
is  sorrowful  to  think  that  untold  millions  of  men  must  suffer  for  ages 
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whilst  evolution  is  slowly  working  out  their  emancipation.  Could  the 
people  end  their  miseries  by  a  single  revolution, — greater  than  the 
French  Revolution,  it  would  be  their  duty  to  rise,  and  no  one  could 
justly  blame  them  for  it.  Successful  rebels  are  the  heroes  of  the 
world,  but  unsuccessful  heroes  are  its  great  criminals.  But  the 
chances  against  any  tevolution  succeeding  are  enormous,  and  it  would 
be  a  criminal  madness  to  attempt  it.  Tberefwe  the  only  method  left  is 

Evolution. 

Evolution  works  slowly  but  surely.  It  is  a  growth.  It  brings  abput 
greater  changes  than  any  revolution,  however  mccessfuly  could 
accomplish.    No  change  can  succeed  till  the  people  themselves  are 

changed.  Socialism  will  only  wofIc  successfully  amongst  Socialists. 
Were  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed,  embodying  the  principles  of 
Socialism,  it  would  be  a  dead  letter,  because  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  are  not  Socialists.  Evolution  will  change  the  coudiLions 
of  life  by  changing  the  people.  The  changing  of  the  people  must 
come  first,  and  it  must  come  by  education.  Society  will  not  be 
changed  by  a  miracle  nor  by  magic.  Evolution  works  through  men 
as  well  as  tlirough  nature.  In  social  matters,  men  sm  the  chiel 
means,  nature  assisting  ilieir  e£fort8. 

To  convert  the  world  to  Socialism,  Social- 
ists mmst  be  the  instruments. 

The  whole  world  must  be  converted,  and  who  but  Socialists  can  or 
will  do  it.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Socialists 
should  adc^  the  right  method,  and  cultivate  a  right  spirit.  Social* 
ism  is  a  community  of  interest,  a  brotherhood  of  all  men.  Anything 
that  tends  to  perpetuate  classes,  is  neither  of  the  nature  or  spirit  of 
Socialism.  Socialism  is  a  thing  of  the  future,  and  the  shape  it  will 
take  will  depend  on  the  tmited  wisdom  of  the  people  through  their 
representatives,  when  the  question  becomes  practicable.  But  the 
future  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  present.  As  the  twig  is 
bent,  ihe  tree  will  grow.  If  ihe  Socialist  movenienl  is  moulded  in  a 
cramped,  narrow,  bitter  and  hateful  mould,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
i:npossible  to  get  it  out  of  it  in  the  future.  I  fear  an*  enemy  has 
got  hold  of  some  Socialists,  or  who  call  themselves  Socialists,  for 
they  seem  to  me  to  advocate  the  cause  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its 
success  nigh  impossible.  If  I  had  their  ears,  I  would  say  to  them 
that  they  know  not  of  what  spirit  they  are  They  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  Tigerism  will  fill  the  world  with 
tigers, — but  not  with  men  and  angels.  Hatred  will  provoke  hatred. 
To  treat  men  as  enemies  because  they  cannot  see  eye  to  eye  inth 
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•  /^QCAQ  tn  turn  unconverted  neutrals  into 

^^^^nfi^m  iidrX  ^  child  on  its  road,  and  will  go  on 
would  not  turn  asiae     \^  .jj  ^j^g 

blindly  to  i^J"  tT^^^  P-"f"^»y 
advocacy  of  Sociahsm.  ^^^  cantankerous 

rd^o^v^f  SocLVrX^^^  movement  an  untold  amount  of 
h^m.    The  mission  of  Socialism  must  be 

A  mission  of  reason. 

ohout  a  new  state  of  society,  where  poverty  will  cease  to  be.  bhow  uiai 
Sr^tp^n  instUuiions  are  uni  ust  and  injurious  to  the  many,  and  good 
^  ^1  wU  urn  aSst  them  Show  that  Socialism  is  j  ust,  reasonable, 
KnSfic  a^  and  p^^^^^^^^^^^  and  the  good  will  accept  it.  Peop  e  cbng 
to  er?o«  bwause  they  think  they  are  truths,  and  they  reject  truths 
to  «"0»^?f;^";l  V  errors.  Therefore  our  mission  must  be 
?oTp A  e^tstfd  r^^^^^^^  the  uuths  till  the  errors  are  aban- 
to  «P0M  ine  erf  are  accepted.    Show  the  principle  of  the 

doned,  and  the  Uliins  are  a  ^^^j^ 

'Sft'X^cuXr^^^^        try  to  reject  it  Demonstrate 
Ut  the  earU  s  a  globe,  and  the  old  noUon  of  a  plane  disappears  from 
it  n  nd  of  even  one  Capable  of  understanding;.   In  the  same  way 
SdiSfalisnrand  competition  must  be  driven  from  ihe  wor  d  bj 
mdividua   m  am       F  ^nd  community  of  interest 

.Sr;vl.ptsSKe  pen  an?theLgue,  which  are  far  might.^ 
than  the  sword.  .   -      o  it 

The  mission  of  Socialism  must  be  for  aU. 

It  must  appeal  to  every  class.  If  there  is  to  be  a  party  at  all.  »t 
sS  beT^rly  of  man.  irrespective  of  class  or  distinction,-and  it 
shoS  d  ca'ued  the  Socialist  party.  Why  should  any  who  profess 
fo  be  So^ialuAs.  call  themselves  by  any  other  name  ?  If  labourisrn 
theM^i  thing  as  Socialism,  why  change  the  name?  f  U 
iSuS  dSWnt  or  something  ic^  than  Socialism,  u 
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misocialistic  to  establish  it.  Trade  unionism,  co-operation  for  profit, 
profit  sliaring,  and  the  like,  are  no  more  Socialism  than  landlordism, 
or  capitalism  are  Socialism,  and  it  would  be  as  consistent  for  Social-' 
ists  to  labour  to  extend  them,  as  it  is  to  try  and  multiply  trade  union-- 
ists  and  profit  co-operators.  The  efforts  of  all  socialists  should  be 
directed  to  make  Socialists,  and  to  establish  socialistic  institutions. 
Socialism  means  the  brotherhood  of  all  men— yet  some  who  profess 
to  be  socialists,  adopt  rules  which  are  bound  to  exclude  the  great 
roaiorityof  the  people  from  their  party.  Socialism  teaches  the  inter- 
dependence of  all— yet  some  socialists  take  to  themselves  the  name 
Independent.  Whatever  it  may  mean,  it  is  an  unsocialistic  term  to  apply 
to  Socialists.  As  a  matter  of  mere  policy,  to  say  nothing  of  principle, 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  narrow  the  socialistic  movement  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  workers,  or  to  conduct  the  propaganda  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  any  from  the  middle  and  upper  classes  to 
loin  it.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the  workers  who  have  gone  to  the  lanes 
and  hit^hways  and  the  street  corners  to  proclaim  the  gospel  of  Social- 
ism. But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  movement  owes  more 
to  members  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  though  few  in  number, 
than  to  all  the  workers  put  together.  The  slaves  did  not  emancipate 
themselves— and  the  wage  slaves  of  the  world,  if  ever  they  are  to  be 
free,  must  receive  powerful  help  from  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
Therefore  socialists  ought  to  conduct  their  propaganda  in  such  a  way, 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  men  from  the  upper  classes  to  work  in  the 
same  society  and  on  the  same  platform  with  the  sons  of  toil. 

The  mission  of  Socialism  must  aim  at  the 
complete  emancipation  of  all  classes. 

All  who  have  had  any  experience  in  advocating  Socialism  amongst 
the  workers  will  admit  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  to  comprehend 
and  accept  its  doctrines.    As  a  rule,  it  is  easier  to  make  converts 
amongst  students,  teachers,  professors,  and  members  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  than  amongst  the  aristocrats  of  labour.  The 
workers  are  in  bondage  mentally  as  well  as  socially,  and  they  must 
be  emancipated  before  any  progress  can  be  made.    The  middle  and 
upper  classes  are  in  bondage,  mentally  and  socially,  as  well  as  the 
worker.    Their  education  and  surroundings  have  made  them  what 
■  they  are.    They  are  slaves  of  circumsUnces  quite  as  truly  as  the 
-  workers  are.    To  blame  them  for  being  what  they  are,  is  as  unreason- 
'  able  as  it  would  be  to  blame  the  labouring  class  for  being  workers. 
Many  of  the  middle  class,  especially  the  trading  portion  of  itj  are 
greater  slaves,  and  are  more  to  be  pitied,  than  the  workers  themselves. 
Many  an  employer  works  night  and  day  in  continual  anxiety  and 
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yioxxv  to  find  work  and  wages  for  those  he  employs,  an  anxiety  of 
whidi  the  workers  know  nothing.  Many  speak  and  write  as  if  all 
employers  were  swimming  in  success,  whereas  only  fe\y  are  success- 
ful, and  the  many  are  struggling  all  along,  and  finally  lost  in  the 
bankruptcy  court.  A.dvocates  of  Socialism  often  seem  to  imply  that 
the  upper  classes  are  entirely  to  blame  for  all  the  wrongs  of  the 
workers,  but  the  implication  is  not  true.  Society  as  a  whole  is  re- 
sponsil)le,  and  the  workers  are  as  guilty  as  any  other  class,  for  being 
the  most  numerous,  if  they  exercised  their  votes  m  ^ey  shouW  do, 
they  would  return  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  Parliament  Jo  speedUy 
alter  the  state  of  things.  But  it  must  be  the  work  of  all  classes,  and 
all  require  emancipation  before  the  change  becomes  possible. 

The  mission  of  Socialism  must  be  one  of 
love  and  peace,  and  not  of  war  and  hatred. 

Socialism  is  a  religion  of  love  and  peace  and  goodwill  anaongst  men. 
Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  is  the  motto  of  all  true  Socialists.  All 
men  are  brethren,  therefore  there  ought  to  be  equality,  hberty  and 
Maternity  amongst  them.   If  80,  it  is  surely  nnsocialistic  to  trea  oi^ 
brethren,  though  erring,  as  enemies.   It  is  with  sorrow  I  witness 
fha   some  powerful  and  deservedly  popular  Icadeij  teach  their 
followers  to  treat  all  who  cannot  see  eye  to  eye  with  them  on  social 
matters,  as  enemies.    Supposing  they  were  foes,  as  a  matter  of  mer« 
oolicv.  at  all  events  until  Socialists  are  strong  enough  to  conque? 
Sem  it  is  a  criminal  blunder  to  attempt  to  convert  them  by  hurling 
defiance  and  war  in  their  faces.    We  want  to  convert  all  to  our  views, 
but  if  we  go  forth  with  daggers  in  our  hands,  dynamite  in  our  pockets, 
and  rturder  in  our  hearts,  we  are  not  likely  to  convert  anybody  worth 
converUng.  The  spirit  breathed  in  the  words,  "  love  thy  enemies;  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  thee "  Father,  forgive  them  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do."  would  do  more  to  convert  the  world,  than  all  the 
?orcr  and  hLed  men  are  capable  of.    But  it  is  not  true  that  the 
upper  classes  as  a  clas.,  or  that  both  or  either  of  the  poliUcal  parUes 
a  party  are  enemies  to  ihe  workers.    Only  those  are  enemies  who 
are  wilfully  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  workers.   Selfish  and 
indifferent  no  doubt  they  are.  but  wilful  and  malicious  opponent  m 
i4  class  are  not  numerous.    Neither  is  it  true  that  non-umon  masters 
as  a  class  are  „  .  ^ 

Unfair  Employers. 

1  he  Dublic  are  often  lectured  tot  giving  their  work  to  unfair  houses, 
meaniu.^  non-union  houses.   Societies  have  been  known  to  refuse 
grants  of  literature  for  distribution,  because  they  were  printed  mnon- 
.  TOdety  iiouses.   Socialist  printers  are  boyeoHed  because  Ihey  are  not 
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trade  unionists.  Socialists  have  taken  their  work  from  non  unionist 
brother  Socialists,  and  given  it  to  anti-socialist  firms.  Conduct  like 
this  inay  be  consistenl  in  a  trade  unionist,  but  it  is  very  inconsistent 
in  Socialists.  What  are  called  fair  houses  are  often  very  unfair,  and 
non-union  houses  as  a  class  will  bear  a  favourable  comparison  with 
the  best  in  the  land.  It  is  equally  impolitic  on  the  part  of  Socialists 
to  abuse  and  vilify  workers  because  they  are  not 

Trade  Unioiiists. 

According  to  R.  Giffen,  before  the  Labour  Commission,  the  number 
of  trade  unionists  was  in  round  numbers  871000,  out  of  a  total  of  over 
10,000,000  adult  workers.    Yet  this  small  minority  speak  and  write  as 
if  all  the  universe  belonged  to  them.    They  seem  to  think  that  all 
the  work  there  is  to  be  had  is  tlieir  private  property,  for  they  call  all 
non-union  workers,  who  are  at  least  nine  to  one  of  the  total  number, 
rats,  blacklegs,  knobsticks,  an  1  so  forth,  because  they  dare  to  work 
a«»ainst  the  orders  of  the  unionists.    Workers  have  a  right  to  combine 
and  to  demand  the  highest  wages  that  can  be  got,  but  they  h  ive  no 
right  to  compel  others  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  benefit,  and 
they  have  no  right  to  claim  any  labour  in  the  market  as  their  private 
property.    Non-unionists  have  as  much  right  to  a  share  of  the  work 
of  the  world  as  the  unionists  have,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  justifiable 
for  them  to  call  the  unionists  names,  as  it  is  for  trade  unionists  to 
apply  such  names  to  free  labourers.    If  trade  unionists  had  reason 
and  justice  on  their  side,  they  would  need  nothing  but  arguments. 
Calling  names  indicates  a  bad  case  on  either  side.    In  a  mere  trade 
unionist  it  cannot  be  defended  or  excused.    Bui  for  Socialists  to  call 
the  great  majority  of  their  brethren  all  the  bad  names  the  language 
contains  is  not  only  unsocial istic,  it  is  a  blunder  and  almost  a  crime 
against  Socialism.    Truth  does  not  require  such  means  to  propagate 
it  or  defend  it    If  you  want  to  teach  the  multiplication  table,  you 
do  not  go  about  it  fiercely  and  furiously,  as  if  you  were  going  to  tear 
your  pupil  to  pieces.   Socialism  should  be  taught  warmly  if  you  like, 
and  earnestly,  but  above  all,  as  deliberately  and  clearly  as  a  tidier 
propounding  a  problem  in  Euclid    No  work  can  ever  be  done  well 
in  a  passion.    War  will  never  reconstruct  society.   Your  fieltls  will 
never  be  ploughed  by  fighting.     You  say  the  slums  must  be 
destroyed — true  ;  but  the  best  way  to  destroy  them  is  to  build  some- 
thing better  in  their  place  first.    The  ragged  clothing  of  the  poor  is 
beUer  than  no  clotlung,  till  you  get  better  clothing  re.uly. 

The  mission  of  Socialism  ^  must  be  one  of 

patience  and  hope. 

The  need  fur  (utietice  is  telf-ewdent  to  every  re^ectiv^  iiiiQ<i>. 
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Human  nature  is  very  conservative.    Customs  and  habits  are  per- 
sistent and  difficult  to  change.    Workmen  when  in  work  and  moder- 
ately well  paid  are  as  apathetic  and  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the 
poor  as  the  landlords  and  capitalists  are;    The  number  of  people  who 
are  satined  with  our  present  system  is  great.    Millions  on  millions, 
as  owners  or  receivers  of  profit,  rent,  interest,  or  as  participators  in 
some  gain  or  privilege,  are  benefitted  by  the  t^rstem,  and  their  influ- 
ence on  others  connected  with  or  dependent  upon  them  is  great.  Hie 
mteIlects<of  many  are  warped  by  their  education  a«d  eurroundtnga, 
so  that  they  are  unable  to  see  the  injustice  of  our  present  system. 
Owing  to  education  and  odier  influences  there  are  a  vast  number  of 
the  workers  themselves  ever  ready  to  defend  the  supposed  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  wealthy.    The  churches,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
are  on  the  side  of  private  property  and  privileges.    Government  and 
law,  supported  by  all  their  servants,  from  the  bum  to  the  judge,  and 
defended  by  the  police,  the  army  and  navy,  are  under  the  control  and 
at  the  command  of  the  upper  classes.    They  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
education,  leisure,  opportunities  and  wealth  of  the  country ;  and. 
wealth  ancf  influence  and  power  enable  them  to  buy  any  number  they 
require  of  the  sons  of  toil,  to  fight  their  battles  and  slaughter  tlmr 
foes.     Clearly  there  is  need  for  patience.    The  work  is  greal^ 
and  it  will  take  a  bng  time  to  do  it  even  partially.   £volnti(ni  works 
slowly,  and  takes  a  long  time  to  bring  about  great  changes.   It  is  a 
consciousness  of  this  ^at  drives  many  good  souls  to  brood  over  « 
revolution,  that  would  accomplish  in  a  short  period  what  would  take 
ages  to  bring  about  by  evolution.    Many  who  have  no  faith  in  revol- 
utions almost  despair  at  the  vastness  of  the  work,  and  the  difllicuUies 
in  the  way  cf  its  accomplishment.    Yet  we  must  have  hope,  and  we 
have  solid  ground  to  base  our  hope  upon.    There  is  a  widely-spread 
feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they  are.  The 
masses  are  awaking  and  resolving  that  the  conditions  of  their  lives 
must  be  altered ;  and  the  spread  of  education  and  increase  of  intel- 
ligence will  quicken  and  intensify  the  aoovement.  Among^all  classes- 
there  is  a  goMral  agreemeBt  that  things  are  wrong,  and  that  a  remedjr 
must  be  found.   A  great  and  an  increasmg  nwniber  <A  the  leading 
minds  of  the  age,  have  accepted  Socialism  as  the  <m1y  effectual 
remedy  for  our  social  evils.   Theie  is  now  a  dear  conception  M  the 
evil  and  the  cure.    Socialism  is  in  the  air,  and  the  trend  of  all  legis- 
lation is  in  the  direction  of  Socialism.    Ideas  and  facts  1m'  means  of 
the, press  and  the  quickened  international  communications,  ripen 
public  opinion  with  greater  speed  now  than  ever  before.    We  have 
therefore  reasons  for  hoping  and  trusting  that  great  chan>;es  can  l)e 
brouglU  about  in  much  le^s  lime  in  tlie  future  than  in  the  past.  And 

.  t|if  %jgBiu^f»  m  hriug.ihe  chai^^  about  4ue  attaeroos  aod  increasina^- 
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All  great  chattgM  are  made  up  of  thousands  of  small  changes-  It 
will  be  the  same  with  the  coming  social  revolution.  Things  ihat 
"appear  small  in  themselves,  become  great  in  the  aggregate.  There 
are  manv  societies  established  with  the  express  purpose  of  spreadmg 
the  doctrines  of  Socialism.  The  Social  Democratic  Federation  and 
Fabian  Society  have  branches  in  nearly  all  populous  centres,  besides 
active  members  all  over  the  country.  There  are^ilso  the  Socialist 
League  and  the  Anarchists.  The  last,  though  individualists  as  to  gov- 
ernment, advocate  the  holding  of  land  and  capital  as  common  property. 
The  Independent  Labour  Party  have  also  a  socialistic  programme. 
There  are  also  the  Christian  Socialists,  Labour  Church,  New  Fellow- 
ship, various  brotherhoods,  Home  Colonization  Society,  and  others 
whose  members  are  all  Socialists.  In  addition,  there  are  thousands 
who  are  not  connected  with  any  particular  society,  but  wlio  are 
Socialists,  and  many  of  them  by  means  of  the  press,  pamphlets,  books, 
sermons,  discussions  and  orations,  do  all  they  can  to  spread  the  light 
of  the  new  gospel  broadcast  over  the  land.  The  Land  Nationaliza- 
tion Society,  and  the  Land  Restoration  League,  work  in  the  direction 
of  Socialism  as  far  as  the  land  is  concerned,  and  many  land  nation* 
alizers  are  in  favour  of  nationalizing  capital  as  well.  And  the 
Socialistic  movement  is  not  confined  to  our  country.  In  America, 
France,  Germany,  and  all  civilized  countries,  the  movement  has 
taken  root,  and  in  some  of  them  it  has  gained  success  far  greater 
than  in  the  British  Islands.  Surely  there  is  no  cause  for  despondency. 
So  much  sowing  of  good  seed  in  good  soil  will  produce  an  abundant 
harvest  in  due  season.  The  goodness  of  the  cause,  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine,  the  justice  of  its  demands,  and  the  fruitful  benefits  of  its 
amlication  are  all  sufficient  of  themselves  to  keep  our  liope  and  faith 
inthe  ultimate  triumph  ol  Socialism  alive  and  active.  What  is 
iranted  now  is  a 

Visible  Beginning, 

something  tangible  that  an  ordinary  poor  man  may  hope  to  realise 
and  enjoy  during  his  own  lifetime.    BenefiU  and  conditions  of  life 

worked  out  by  the  slow  process  of  evolution  in  hundreds  of  years  to 
come,  may  influence  the  minds  of  poets,  philosophers,  and  the  higher 
intelligencies,  but  they  are  too  remote  to  influence  ordinary  working 
men.  They  must  have  something  they  can  see  and  understand,  some- 
thing that  will  make  it  easier  for  them  to  live  happy,  and  will  give 
them  more  security  against  extreme  poverty  than  they  possess  at  the 
present  lime.    How  to  do  this  I  will  endeavour  to  show  in  the 

programme.  ...  n 

But  before  1  proceed  to  the  programme  1  wish  to  call  attenUoa 
to  one  thing— Would  it  not  be  possible  to  persOiule  many  who  Me  inr 
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comfortable  situations  themselves,  not  to  enter  into  business,  singly  or 
collectively,  so  that  others  without  any  means  of  livelihood  may  have 
a  chance  to  live  ?   Why  should  civil  servants,  who  work  short  hours 
and  are  well  paid,  and  whose  salaries  come  from  the  pockets  of  the 
ratepayers,  singly  and  collectively  enter  into  business,  and  thereby 
prevent  others  from  getting  a  living  by  such  businesses  ?  Why  should 
not  clergymen  be  satisfied  with  their  substantial  and  secure  livings, 
without  embarking  in  .  trade,  in  competition  with  persons  who  have 
nothing  else  to  live  by  f  Vfhj  should  schoolmasters  who  have  a  livmg 
profession,  form  scholastic  companies  to  prevent  others  as  far  as  they 
can  from  getting  a  living  as  school  stationers  and  booksellers  ?  Whf 
should  ministers  who  are  maintained  by  the  subscriptions  of  the 
people,  compete  with  some  of  them  in  trade,  and  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  get  a  living  ?  The  competition  of  such  people  is  unfair 
from  the  beginning.    Tiie  mere  trader  has  to  make  his  livelihood  by 
trade,  whilst  his  professional  competitors  have  a  livelihood  secured 
independent  of  trade.    So  to  speak,  the  mere  trader  has  to  carry  his 
competitor  on  his  back,  and  compete  with  him  at  the  same  time-  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  crowds  of  small  shopkeepers  are  crushed  to  the 
wall  every  year?    They  swell  the  number  of  the  unemployed. 
Thousands  of  families  are  reduced  to  beggary.    The  victims  crowd 
the  workhouses.   And  many  lose  their  health  by  worry  and  smxiety». 
and  die,  whilst  others  end  their  existence  to  escape  from  their 
troubles.   Civil  servants,  schoolmasters,  clergymen,  ministers,  and 
others  who  have  a  secured  livelihood,  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
ruin  of  these  people.    Tliey  may,  and  possibly  are  unconscious  of  the 
ruin  they  bring  about — nevertheless,  they  are  guilty  of  their  social 
murder.    Is  it  not  time  to  raise  a  cry  against  the  cruel  selfishness 
that  makes  so  many  who  are  in  comfortable  circumstances  themselves, 
cither  singly  or  collectively,  enter  into  trade  and  make  it  impossible 
for  others  to  get  a  living  by  those  trades  ?   The  Prophet  of  old  thun* 
dered  forth  in  the  following  memorable  words : — *' Woe  unto  them 
that  join  house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  till  there  be  no  place,, 
that  they  may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth/'    What  took 
place  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  is  now  under  our  very  eyes  taking  place- 
iin  Britain,  and  witli  the  same  disastrous  results.   Had  Isaiah  been* 
.living  in  these  days,  he  would  have  said : — ^  Woe  to  Uiem  that  jom. 
house  to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  that  form  syndicates,  trt:^, 
jscholastic  companies,  household  stores  and  the  like,  that  add  business- 
.to  business  and  shop  to  shop,  till  there  be  no  place  for  men  to  make 
a  living,  and  they  become  exiled  wretches  in  their  own  country."  Is- 
jt  too  much  to  hint  that  ministers  of  all  churches,  and  teachers  and 
leaders  of  the  people,  should  show  some  regard  for  others,  and  allow 
Others  10  have  a  ch.  ace  at  least  of  making  a  living  as  well  as  luem- 


selves?  More  is  expected  from  them  ihan  from  others— they,  above 
all.  ought  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth.  "  Salt  is  good  :  but  if  the  salt 
have  lost  his  savour,  wherewith  sliall  it  be  seasoned  ?  It  is  neither  fit 
for  the  land  nor  yet  for  the  dunghill  ;  but  mea  cast  it  out.  He  that 
iiath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

Things  are  getting  worse  instead  of  better.  Monopolists  in  these 
days  are  not  satisfied  with  joining  house  to  house,  and  laying  shop  to 
•shop  and  business  to  business— they  join  town  to  town,  and  country 
to  country  in  their  eager  desire  to  grab  all  to  themselves,  and  crush 
all  opposition  and  every  competitor  if  they  could.  Publicans  and 
"Shopkeepers  are  rapidly  becoming  mere  caretakers,  liable  to  be  dis- 
charged at  any  moment.  If  all  were  compelled  to  choose  their 
calling,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  one,  tens  of  thousands  would  be  able 
to  live]  who  are  now  swelling  the  number  of  the  unemployed.  It 
would  be  nothing  but  simple  justice  to  compel  every  one  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  one  craft,  one  shop,  one  profession,  one  calling, ~ because 
the  joining  together  of  many  by  one  man,  or  by  a  company  of  men, 
is  a  fruitful  cause  of  poverty  and  misery  in  tlie  land.  But  as  this 
cannot  be  done  now,  we  must  try  and  find  some  other  means  to 
produce  the  sanve  effect. 

"Live  and  let  live,  "  is  a  sound  maxim.    Leaders  and  teachers 
ought  to  teacli  it  and  practise  it  as  well.    Hut  that  is  the  last  thing  they 
think  of  doing.  The  motto  of  all  seems  to  be— live  and  get  ricl),  and 
let  all  others  starve.    Self  and  number  one  is  the  gospel  practised 
by  nearly  all.    John  Ruskin  has  written,  truly  I  fear: — "England 
has  become  a  nation  of  thieves.    Everybody  is  trying  to  rob  everybody 
•  ^se,  a»d  that  not  bravely  and  strongly,  but  in  the  cowardly  and  loath- 
some way  of  lying  trade."    He  miglu  with  equal  truth  have  said  that 
Ve  are  also  a  nation  of  hypocrites.   We  profess  to  be  a  nation  of 
Christians.   We  pretend  to  teach  our  duty  to  love  our  neighbour  as 
ourselves,  and  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  others  should  do  to  us. 
But  it  is  all  lip  worship.    We  neitlier  believe  it  nor  try  to  practise  tt. 
Our  golden  rule  is  the  exact  reverseof  that  taught  by  Jesus.  Love 
thysetf  and  rob  thy  neigbour :  and  do  to  others  what  you  would  not 
like  others  to  do  to  you,  is  the  rule  believed  in  and  practised  by  all 
or  nearly  all  in  these  days  of  competition,  and  every  one  for  himself. 
Adam  Smith  said:—"  It  is  impossible  for  one  to  become  exceedingly 
rich,  without  making  many  others  correspondingly  poor."    And  that 
is  wliat  all  are  tiying  to  do,  utterly  regardless  of  the  ruin  it  brings  on 
the  nation.    Hut  the  time  is  coming,  and  that  rapidly,  when  a 
millionaire  will  beiooked  upon  as  one  iwho  has  made  thousands  of 
poor  in  order  lo  malte  himself  rich. 
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To  lift  up  the  masses  we  want,  in  the  first  ptaeSr 

A  Fulcrum  and  Lever. 

What  will  it  be  ?  How  can  we  get  it  ?   We  want  it  soon  and  certain. 
Is  there  anything  that  can  be  got  ?   Whatever  it  is,  it  must  be  com- 
milsory.   Anything  optional  is  bound  to  be  a  failure.  I  am  tempted 
to  think  sometimes,  that  the  privileged  classes  grant  permisssivs 
measures  so  easily,  because  they  know  they  will  be  failures.  Volun- 
taryism has  been  tried  long,  and  has  signally  failed  m  all  things 
essential  to  univeisal  well-being.    It  has  been  tried  in  many  things 
and  has  not  succeeded  thoroughly  in  anything.    Voluntaryism  is  one 
with  individualism,  and  only  succeeds  with  the  few.    Our  rulers  have 
al\va)S,  and  still  do,  make  the  fullest  use  of  force  and  compulsion  in 
their  own  interest,  and  that  is  why  the  few  are  so  privileged  and 
wealthy  and  the  many  so  poor  and  miserable.    As  long  as  silly  Esaus 
are  allowed  to  sell  themselves  and  their  birthright  for  a  bowl  of  soup, 
there  will  always  be  Jacobs  ready  to  buy  them.    Society  in  its  own 
interest  must  stop  the  selling  and  the  buying  by  force.    The  man 
who  sells  his  birthright,  as  well  as  the  man  who  buys  it,  must  be 
treated  as  offenders  against  society.   Is  there  anything  that  can  be 
enforced  by  compulsion,  that  will  begin  at  once  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  all  the  workers  and  all  the  struggling  traders.   There  is  one 
thing,  and  that  one  thing  is, 

A  free  inalienable  home  for  all  the  people. 

Of  all  oppressions  there  is  none  so  glaringly  unjust  and  so  fruitful  of 
ruin  and  misery  as  house  rent.  House  rent  often  amounts  to  more 
than -a  fourth  of  a  man's  earnings.  In  the  case  of  struggling  shop- 
keepers, the  rent  more  t*han  anything  else  is  the  chief  cause  of  their 
failure.  After  paying  rent  for  forty  years,  and  paying  the  value  of 
the  house  or  shop  thiice  over,  not  a  brick  of  it  belongs  to  the  tenant. 
A  home  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  only  a  few  comparatively 
possess.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  mere  lodgers  w»d  tenants 
at  will,  liable  to  be  ordered  out  or  evicted  when  the  so-called  house- 
lord  wills.  The  consequence  is  that  the  workers  and  traders  are 
totally  dependent  on  others.  How  often  have  workers  been  evicted 
from  houses  belonging  to  their  employers,  and  how  often  have  they 
i)een  compelled  to  yield  owing  to  the  same  reason.  If  shopkeepers 
owned  their  shops  they  cjould  manage  to  live,  but  the  excessive  rent 
Uiey  have  to  pay  drives  Uwm  into  the  bankruptcy  court  and  ruin.  If 
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the  workers  had  a  free  home  from  which  they  could  not  be  evicted, 
they  would  be  far  more  independent  and  more  able  to  resist  oppres- 
sion and  demand  just  reward  for  their  labour     Why  shoulc  not 
eovernments  take  in  hand  to  provide  free  inalienable  homes  tor  all  he 
SeoDle  '  What  are  governments  good  for  if  not  to  see  that  all  the 
People  are  well  fed,  well  clothed, and  well  housed?  If  governments 
allow  the  people  to  be  robbed  and  starved  m  the  midst  of  plenty,  the 
country  would  be  better  off  without  government  than  with  it.    It  18 
said  that  the  home  of  the  Briton  is  his  castle,  but  it  is  not  for  the 
great  majority,  and  never  will  be  till  all  who  desire  it  have  a  free 
inalienable  home,  and  the  law  which  allows  the  breakmg  up  of  home 
by  evicUon  is  abolished  for  ever,  as  it  ought  to  be.    But  how  can  the 
workers  and  others  become  the  owners  of  their  houses  ?  hus j—A. 
law  must  be  passed  to  compel  all  who  have  houses  and  other  build- 
huts  to  let,  to  sell  them,  to  be  paid  for  in  weekly,  monilily,  or  quar- 
instalments,  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  according  to  amount 
and  circumstances.    To  carry  out  the  act,  a  court  would  have  to  be 
established,  which  would  cheaply  fix  the  value  of  the  houses,  the 
mode  and  time  of  payment,  and  other  matters  in  the  interest  of 
buyers  and  sellers.    To  make  the  act  a  success,  compulsion  would 
have  to  be  applied,  to  make  the  owner  sell  and  the  tenant  to  buy. 
There  would  be  no  confiscation,  for  the  owner  would  get  his  own 
back,  and  in  the  course  of  about  a  dozen  years,  an  incdculable  bene- 
fit would  be  conferred  upon  the  country  at  large.    The  possibility 
and  simplicity  of  this  plan  is  such  that  no  serious  opposition  could  be 
raised  against  it,  and  even  should  the  possessing  class  refuse  to  move 
in  the  matter,  the  workers  could  be  induced  to  declare  a  universal 
Strike  against  rent,  which  would  speedily  bring  the  landlords  to  their 
senses  wid  no  sensible  man  would  blame  the  workers  for  striking 
under  such  circumstances.  Even  in  a  socialistic  state,  I  maintain,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  individual,  to  have  free 
inalienable  homes,  for  all  know  that  companies,  corporations,  direc- 
torates and  governments  can  be  more  cruel  to  the  individual  than 
the  most  heartless  individual  landlord. 
The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  establish 

Home  Colonies  on  Crown  Land. 

Crown  land  is  national  land.  There  is  no  landlord  to  demand 
exorbitant  price  for  any  portion  of  it.  No  law  would  be  required  to 
enable  the  government  to  turn  crown  land  to  national  use.  Ihe 
Dressing  want  of  the  day  is  to  find  the  means  of  livelihood  to  the  un- 
imDloved.  This  could  be  done  by  inviting  suitable  persons  to  found 
Village  colonies  on  crown  lands  in  convcment  localities  all  over  the 
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country.    To  make  these  successful,  it  would  be  necessary  to  select 
men  who  have  been  employed  on  the  land,  and  understand  how  to 
cultivate  it.    To  send  men  on  the  land  who  know  nothing  about  it,, 
would  be  to  send  them  to  certain  failure.     The  suitable  men  must: 
be  from  the  unemployed,  if  amongst  them,  or  taken  from  warehouse, 
factory,  foundry,  or  shop.   The  one  thing  indispensable  must  be  fit- 
ness  for  the  work.   Everyone  taken  from  other  employment  will 
make  room  for  the  out-of-work,  and  gradually  the  unemployed  would 
disappear.   The  greatest  difficulty  would  be  the  finding  of  food^ 
clothing,  and  shelter  for  the  first  twelve  months  to  a  sufficient  number, 
to  tell  visibly  on  the  unemployed.    But  the  difficulty  can  easily  be 
overcome  by  a  great  and  wealthy  country.   The  land  could  be  given, 
rent  free  for  a  few  years  until  the  produce  of  the  land  would  be' 
sufficient  to  enable  the  settlers  to  pay  rent,  which  should  be  low' 
enough  not  to  be  oppressive.    By  selecting  variety  enough  of  callings 
to  make  the  settlement  self-contained,  the  colonists  could  build  their 
own  houses,  make  their  own  furniture,  clothing,  shoes,  &c.  The 
first  twelve  lAonths  would  produce  sufficient  to  provide  for  tiie  wants 
of  the  settlers,  and  may  be  a  surplus  for  sale.    It  would  be  unwise  to 
begin  on  too  large  a  scale.  Once  started,  the  movement  would  grow, 
and  many  of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  country  would  soon  make  an 
impression  on  the  condition  of  the  masses.    In  the  interest  of  naUonal 
safety,  our  statesmen  ought  to  take  the  matter  in  hand  speedily.  If 
they  have  no  consideration  for  the  sufferings,  physical  and  mental, 
of  their  fellow  men,  which  they  should  have,  they  ought  to  consider 
that  the  existence  of  a  large  class  of  very  poor  and  unemployed,  is 
not  only  a  source  of  weakness,  but  an  element  of  danger  to  the  nation. 
To  allow  the  land  to  become  a  waste,  and  the  people  to  become 
dependent  for  tlieir  food  supply  on  foreign  nations,  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  people,  but  for  the  benefit  of  landlords  and  capitalists,  is  a 
criminal  neglect  of  the  welfare  of  the  people.    The  case  is  sim.ple. 
We  can  produce  enough  food  to  feed  more  than  four  times  our  present 
population.    Yet  over  22,000,000  of  our  people  depended  on  foreign 
wheat  for  their  food  in  1880,  the  last  date  I  have  at  hand.    The  num- 
ber depending  on  foreign  wheat  in  1821  was  only  600,000.  That 
number  has  been  increasing  every  decade  ever  since.    At  the  present 
time  we  are  dependent  on  foreigners  both  for  trade  and  food.  A 
nation  was  never  in  a  more  helpless  or  dwgerous  condition.  To 
allow  a  people  to  come  to  such  a  pass,  is  a  crime  crying  for  vengeance 
at  the  doors  of  our  statesmen  and  leaders.    The  sooner  we  change 
our  policy  and  begin  to  retrace  our  steps  the  better.    The  simplest 
aiul  easiest  way  to  get  the  people  back  to  the  laml  is  to  begin  with 
home  colonies  on  crown, land.    A  few  millions  from  the  national 
pnrse  for  this  purpose  will  be  not  only  a  safe  but  a  very  profitable 
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iavattinent.  At  first  it  will  be  best  to  give  to  each  as  much  land  as 
tecan  caUivate  himself,  leaving  each  free  to  unite  or  not  with  others 
their  Sb^ur  for  malial  benefit.  Compulsory  co-operation,  unu 
S«.  a  e  trained  to  it,  would  only  create  jealousy  of  leadership  .ml 
Jn^ck The  undertaking.  Any  anthority  in  such  experi.nents  mus  be 
That  denved  from  thLselves  only,  as  any  outside  control  would  be 
certain  to  be  looked  upon  as  tyrannical  oppression.  ^„„k 
The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  speedy  and  aOwrottgh 
change  in  tlie  system  of  society  is 

Vested  Interest 

in  present  institutions.     Most  intelligent  people  will  readily  admit 
hafCLuuitions  work  injuriously  for  the  masses -that  wealth  i 
badirdistributed-lliat  some  get  too  rich  without  any  effort  or  men 
Xi  owr-rhat  the  masses  suffer  the  pangsof  hunger  often  without 
anv  fault  of  their  own-that  there  isenough  wealth  produced  to  feed, 
clothe  and  house  all  well,  and  that  national  co-operation  and  a  com- 
mm'S  o  n^erest  would  be  better  than  individualism  and  compet.Uon, 
?  n  en  were  honest  and  good.    Butthen,  they  are    landlords,  cap i- 
^IH^  succes  ful  farmers,  manufacturers,  shopkeepers  ami  well- 
placea  proTe-^^^^^  and  avil  servants.    Why  should  J^f^ 
SnvthinK  they  have  more  than  others  for  iho  comm  .n  good?  Those 
wl^^  have  nm l  ing  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  if  they  had 
hoLs^Ld!Ss!pensions  or  privileges,  they  would  stick  to  them 
asTng  rS^ey  could^  What  can  we  do  wiih  these  people  ?  fhey  are 
"ry  numerous  and  increasing  in  number.    As  a  class  they  are  in  e  - 
ISrSlof  resources,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  of  some  soc  al- 
sTs  ^  thei  a  leged  want  of  brain.    No  doubt  there  are  ignorant  and 
imbec  le  men  amongst  them,  but  they  are  the  exceptiou-the 
malo  i  v  arTckver,  and  their  cleverness  has  made  most  of  them  wha 
SeHr  To  co^^^^^        these  to  Socialism  is  hopele^,  I  thmk  I 
ea^  also  that  it  would  take  many  ages  to  convwt  a  sufficient  njunber 
of  the  wo  ke  s  to  over- vote  them,  and  compel  them  torelmqu.sh  Uieir 
nrivileles  and  surplus  wealth.    What,  then,  can  wo  do  ?   We  must 
Kocied  alon^  tie  line  of  least  resistance.    If  the  goal  of  our  efforts 
bejon^^^^^^^^^^      and  there  is  no  way  to  reach  it  but  over  ^e  to^ 
«f  must  ffo  over  the  top.    If  we  cannot  go  over  the  top  and  there  » 
no  ^TbS  to  p  erce  the  hill,  we  must  make  a  tunnel.    But  if  we  can 
II  Tound  tU  base  Of  the  hill  Nvith  greater  ease  and  comfort,  there  j 
^   raocnn  why  we  should  make  a  tunnel  or  climb  over  the  top.  It 
no  reason  '^^1'^''^  ^^^^^^^  classes,  we  can  do  sometlring  to  con- 
^\rr"t?^ran"  iuarTS op^^^^       Therefore  I  propose,  not 
^'fmatler  of  r^^^^^^^  »»»»dand  capital  and  exist- 
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ing  privileges  should  remain  the  possession  of  present  holders  during 
the  terra  of  their  life,  but  on  their  death,  under  regulations,  shall  be- 
come the  property  of  the  nation.  1  admit  that  the  people  collectively 
conid  take  possession  of  land  and  capital  without  compensation,  if  the 
people  were  united  and  of  one  mind  on  the  qaestiim.  Bat  they  ue 
not,  and  1  see  no  pr(»pect  of  making  tliem  mited  in  any  measurablft 
time.  When  bandits  kidnap  a  wealthy  person  and  demand  a  ransom, 
it  is  eas)  to  demonstrate  that  the  bandits  have  no  right  to  demand  it ; 
but  if  you  cannot  rescue  the  kidnapped  without  the  ransom,  you  pay 
the  ransom  to  get  back  the  prisoner.  As  both  land  and  capital  have 
become  private  properly,  through  the  operation  of  laws  and  conditions 
existing  prior  to  the  birth  of  any  now  living,  it  seems  to  me  expedient 
to  allow  all  to  remain  in  undisturbed  possession  till  their  death,  on  the 
condition  that  then  it  will  become  national  property.  To  effect  this, 
the  first  step  will  be  to  pass  a 

Suspensory  Bill 

in  connection  with  the  lanil,  and  if  possible,  capital  as  well.  But  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  attempt  too  much  at  once.  A  boy  saw  some 
nvtsin  a  bottle.  He  put  his  liand  in  and  filled  it  with  nuts  and  found 
he  could  not  get  his  hand  out.  He  was  crying  over  his  misfortune 
when  someone  told  him  to  let  go  some  of  the  nuts,  which  he  did,  and 
got  his  hand  and  some  nuts  out,  and  by  repeating  the  operation  got 
all  the  nuts  out  of  tlie  bottle.  lu  a  similar  way,  attempting  too  much 
at  once  may  make  it  impossible  to  do  anything  at  all— whilst  doing 
what  is  possibly  to^y,  will  make  the  remainder  pos^ble  to-morrow. 
When  you  want  to  see  a  friend  at  a  distance,  it  would  be  very  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  go  there  at  one  jump,  but  since  that  cannot  be  done, 
we  walk  the  distance  step  by  step  till  we  reach  the  place.  Some 
ardent  spirits  want  to  reach  the  distant  millennium  at  a  jump,  but  tl  at 
is  not  possible,  and  we  must  stop  where  we  are,  or  reach  it  step 
by  step.  I  he  object  of  the  Suspensory  Bill  will  be  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  any  new  vested  interest  either  in  land,  minerals,  or 
nnearned  increment.  No  more  lands  to  be  sold  by  the  crown,  county 
councils,  municipalities,  or  any  other  public  bodies.  Unearned 
increment  after  the  passing  of  the  Suspensory  Bill  must  go  to  tb« 
purse  of  pari^i  councils,  county  councils,  municipalities,  or  the  state. 
Any  minerals  discovered  must  be  the  property  of  the  nation,  to  be 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  all.  No  more  railways,  canals,  waterworks 
tramways,  gasworks,  or  other  undertakings  of  a  public  nature,  io  be 
made  for  private  profit — ^bnt  all  such  in  fatore  to  be  undertaken  bf 
the  county  councils,  corporations,  or  the  slate.  No  more  land  to  be 
sold  to  private  persons.  All  land  on  the  death  of  present 
4>wner8  to  revert  to  the  state  on  such  conditions  as  the  legislature  will 
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dclermme.  All  new  sources  of  wealth  of  a  public  nature  to  be 
•national  property.  The  passing  of  a  Suspensory  Bill  of  such  a  nature 
Would  work  wonders  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  would  make 
the  completion  of  nationalisation  of  land  and  capital  practicable  and 
coinparaiively  easy.  No  new  principle  would  be  involved  m  the 
Bill,  as  It  has  been  practised  before,  and  is  being  used  again  at  the- 
present  lime  in  reference  to  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales. 
:  It  is,  I  think,  a  question  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  would 
dr  would  not  be  wise  to  pass  anotlier  Suspensory  Bill  in  regard  to 

Buying  and  Selling 

in  general.  All  know  that  money  lenders,  rackreniers,  shani  traders, 
and  others,  through  the  operation  of  law  and  courts,  are  driving, 
thousands  upon  thousands  to  ruin  every  year.  Would  it  not  be  wise 
in  the  interest  of  national  well-being  to  suspend  all  laws  which  make 
the  state  collector  and  executioner  for  usurers  and  robbers  disguised 
under  the  name  of  traders  ?  Such  a  suspension  would  destroy  the 
credit  system,  which  is  a  source  of  incalculable  injury,  and  benefits: 
no  one  really,  except  usurers  and  their  class;  and  anything  that 
would  end  the  opportunities  of  sucb  vampires  would  be  a  lasung 
benefit  to  the  human  race. 

» 

There  are  many 

Alternative  Schemes 

to  restore  the  land  to  the  people.    Henry  George  and  his  follower 
advocate  the  gradual  taxing  of  the  land  till  its  full  value  is  reached, 
and  then  it  would  not  be  of  any  benefit  for  any  one  to  hold  it  as 
private  property.    Others  are  for  buying  it  as  it  may  be  wanted,  till  the 
whole  of  it  becomes  national  property.    In  passing,  I  may  say  that 
tbuying  the  land  was  the  plan  proposed  by  Robert  Owen.   In  dealing 
with  the  land,  there  are  several  facts  that  ought  to  be  kept  constantly 
in  mind.    (1)  The  land  of  the  British  Islands  belongs  to  the  people 
of  these  Islands,  in  the  same  way  and  as  absolutely  as  air  and  light 
belong  to  them.    (2)  No  one  had  a  right  to  Ukc  the  land  or  to  sell 
it  and  no  one  had  a  right  to  buy  it,  any  more  than  they  have  a  right 
to  sell  and  buy  air  and  light.    (3)  Private  property  m  land  rests 
mainly  on  force  and  fraud.    (4)  According  to  laws  made  by  land- 
lords themselves,  stolen  property,  though  sold  and  mnocently  bought, 
may  be  recovered  from  the  buyer  without  any  compensation  what^ 
ever     (6)  It  is  clear  in  itself  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  take 
Dossession  of  the  land  without  purchase  or  compensation  whenever 
they  decide  to  do  so.    But  what  is  absolutely  right  in  itself,  is  not 
always  expedient  to  be  done.    (0)  When  private  property  in  land 
be-an,  that  is,  from  the  Conquest  to  i6GU,  the  laud  bore  all  the 
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expenses  of  the  slate.  The  land  also  maintained  the  church  and  the 
poor.  But  in  1660  the  land  owners  relieved  themselves  of  their 
duties  and  gave  the  king  power  to  tax  the  people  to  maintain  the 
State.  But  finding  it  was  not  possible  to  wring  from  the  people  suf« 
ficient  to  meet  the  demand,  the  land  owners  agreed  to  pay  4/-  in  tfa<ft 
£  of  the  gross  annual  value  of  their  land.  They  paid  it  once.  Froni 
1692  to  1842,  at  4/*  in  the  £,  they  ought  to  have  paid  £1,482,000,000, 
but  they  only  paid  £320,000,000.  From  1843  to  1876  they  ought 
to  have  paid  £988,256,000,  but  they  only  paid  £35,381,000.  At  the 
Jiresent  time  the  arrears  of  debt  due  from  the  land  owners  amounts 
to  more  than  £2,C  00,000,000,  which  is  a  sum  equal  at  least  to  the  value 
of  the  land.  It  would  be  right  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  insist  on 
the  payment  of  arrears,  or  in  default,  to  take  possession  of  the  land. 
At  all  events,  the  possibility  and  the  right  to  do  that  may  be  held, 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  over  the  heads  of  landlords,  to  keep  them 
within  the  bounds  of  reason,  during  the  negotiations  for  the  restoration* 
of  tlie  land  to  the  people.  But  the  country  is  sufficiently  great  and 
wealthy  to  act  generously  towards  the  landlords  But  if  they  are  to 
be  treated  with  consideration,  they  on  their  part  must  not  put  neediest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  land  restoration ;  for  if  they  do,  the  people 
may  be  exasperated  and  provoked  to  end  the  matter  summarily,  asi 
the  people  of  France  did  at  the  French  Revolution.  But  where  is 
the  money  to  buy  the  land  to  come  from  ?  From  the  rent.  The 
same  way  as  with  the  houses :  a  land  court  may  be  established  to  fix 
the  price  of  land  required  to  be  bought,  and  arrange  the  payment  in 
instalments  spread  over  so  many  years,  and  those  payments  to  be 
made  from  the  rent  fund.  Thus  the  land  will  become  national  prop- 
erty without  borrowing  money  and  paying  exorbitant  interest  to  finan- 
ciers, and  without  confiscating  a  single  penny  of  the  market  value  of 
the  land. 

There  are  many  ways  a  nation  could  become  the  owner  of  most 
of  the  sources  of  wealth.  One  method  would  be  to  grant  monopolies 
to  companies  and  others 

For  a  fixed  number  of  years  only, 

or  for  such  a  time  as  the  investors  get  ali  their  money  back,  with  a 
certain  reasonable  interest  for  the  loan  and  use  of  their  money.  If 
the  companies  wliich  supply  London  with  water  had  been  established 
on  this  plan,  the  water  system  of  London  would  have  been  long  ago 
the  property  of  the  people  of  London,  and  they  would  liave  had  ft 
more  abundant  supply  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  with  profit  for  the  com- 
mon purse  in  addition.  Tht  cost  of  supplying  Loudon  with  water 
.is  less  ttmn  £700,000  a  year ;  but  London  has  to  pay  more  than 
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^1,700,000  for  the  water  supplied— the  difference  going  to  the  pockets 
^  shareholders.  And  these  shareholders  have  never  contributed  a 
penny  or  a  stroke  of  work  towards  bringing  the  water  to  London— the 
sl^ebolders  who  found  the  money,  and  the  toilers  who  made  the 
works,  Ijeing  all  dead  long  ago.  Had  the  Railway  monopolies  been 
granted  for  fixed  terms  only,  they  would  by  this  time  be  faUiiif 
gradually  into  the  haa^  of  the  community  without  purchase  or  comp 
pensation.  We  cannot  alter  the  past,  but  we  can  and  ought  to 
see  that  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are  not  committed  again  in  the  pres* 
ent.  No  new  railway  or  canal,  or  any  other  public  work  ought  to 
be  sanctioned  except  for  a  fixed  number  of  years— at  the  termination 
qI  which  they  shall  become  national  property. 

A  better  way  still  would  be  for  the  nation  to  do  her  work 

Without  Contractors  and  Money-lenders, 

There  is  a  great  outcry  agaimt  sweating,  but  sweating  will  never  be 
«bolished  till  the  system  of  contacting  is  abolished,  for  contracting  is 
tfie  source  of  sweating.  That  the  State  could  do  without  money- 
lenders,  and  contractors,  and  companies  is  certain.    That  such  a 

Aing  has  never  been  tried  is  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  State 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  landlords  and  capitalists,  who  have  worked 
the  political  machine  to  put  money  in  the  pockels  of  themselves  and 
their  class.  Money  is  lent  to  the  Government  on  the  security  of  the 
land,  and  the  stability  of  the  State.  But  the  land  would  be  valueless 
without  the  people  and  the  labour  of  the  workers.  Labour  applied  to 
land  is  the  source  of  all  wealth.  Therefore  all  money  is  lent  on  the 
Strength  of  confidence  that  the  people  will  continue  to  labour.  Con* 
Sequently  all  interest  paid  to  money  lenders  is  a  tax  on  labour.  But 
why  should  the  State  bonrow  from  money-lenders  ?  The  more  hands 
to  handle  the  money  and  the  more  it  will  cost  to  the  borrower.  If  the 
State  must  bwrow,  it  dionld  borrow  direct,  and  save  the  commissions 
which  make  millionaires  of  usurers.  But  why  should  the  State  borrow 
money  at  all  ?  It  seems  to  me  quite  possible  tar  the  State  to  supply 
most  of  its  wants,  at  ail  events,  its  home  wants. 

Without  Money. 

We  hftve  seen  that  the  basis  of  credit  is  the  land,  labour,  and  stability. 
On  these  tliree.  usurers  lend  their  millions  to  the  government and 
not  Uieir  own  money  only,  but  in  most  cases  the  money  of  others 
entrusted  to  them  eitlier  for  security  or  interest.  And  what  do  they 
get  in  return  for  the  money  lent  ?  A  piece  of  paper  or  parchment 
printed  or  written  upon,  with  a  stamp  and  a  signature.  For  this 
Stamped  and  signed  paper  the  lenders  ^urt  with  their  gold  and  siiveri 
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and  receive  their  interest  annually,  and  for  so  long  a  lime  that  they 
get  all  back  without  reducing  the  loan  a  single  penny.  But  it  is  not 
gold  and  silver  the  State  wants,  but  ships  of  war,  guns,  ammunition,, 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  the  soldiers  and  the  like.  And  why 
Should  the  State  pay  interest  to  money-lenders  for  money  to  obtaiik 
these  things  ?  If  tinkers  part  with  their  millions  for  {Meces  of  paper,, 
would  not  the  people  part  with  their  commodities  for  the  same  or 
timilar  securities  ?  It  is  dear  to  me  that  ^  government  could  dS^ 
pense  with  the  middlemen,  and  save  the  vast  sums  paid  to  them  for 
doing  what  the  State  could  do  equally  well  for  itself.  As  the  State 
issues  stamps  with  which  we  pay  for  sending  letters,  books,  and 
parcels,  so  they  could  issue  notes  in  convenient  sums  to  pay  tlie 
worker  for  his  labour,  the  farmer  for  his  wheat,  the  tailor  for  his^ 
cloihint^,  the  shipwright  for  his  ships,  and  so  on.  On  these  there 
would  be  no  interest  to  pay,  or  any  other  charges  beyond  the  cost  of 
production  and  distribution,  and  wear  and  tear  of  materials.  With 
these  notes  the  worker,  farmer,  tailor,  and  all  others  could  buy  their 
requirements  as  ihey  do  now  with  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Asa- 
Matter  of  fact  the  greatest  part  of  the  business  of  the  world  is  tran* 
sacted  without  ever  using  any  gold  or  silver  what^r.  Canals,  rail* 
ways,  and  public  works  could  be  made  by  means  of  tiiese  notes  withf 
out  borrowing  a  single  penny.  The  Manchnter  Ship  Canal  could 
have  been  made  at  millions  less  than  it  will  cost  when  finished.  If 
the  towns  of  Manchester,  Salford,  Warrington,  Widnes,  Runcorn,  and 
others  interested  in  the  making  of  the  canal,  had  joined  to  make  it,, 
they  could  have  taken  power  in  their  Act  to  issue  notes  for  convenient 
sums  on  the  security  of  all  the  towns  concerned,  which  would  be  legal 
tenders  in  payment  of  wages,  land,  and  all  other  materials  required 
for  the  work.  When  the  canal  was  finished  the  revenue  from  its  trade,^ 
after  paying  current  expenses,  would  go  to  redeem  the  notes,  which  in 
the  course  of  years  would  all  be  cancelled  and  destroyed,  and  the 
canal  would  be  the  property  of  the  towns,  yielding  annual  profit  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  In  Jersey,  I  believe,  many  years  ago,  a  public 
market  was  successfully  built  on  this  plan.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  such  plan  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  making  of  railways,  and  all 
such  works,  instead  of  allowing  private  individuals  to  make  them  for 
their  own  profit,  which  means,  when  analysed,  a  loss  to  the  public. 

But  before  much  progress  can  be  made,  there  is  one  huge  injus- 
tice that  must  be  removed,  and  tliat  is 

The  National  Debt. 

There  are  some  diings  that  can  be  mended — but  the  National  Debt 
must  be  ended,  for  it  is  too  bad  to  be  mfended.   Froia  the  verjr 
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.beginning  it  has  been,  and  continues  to  be  a  monstrous  robbery  ,  of 

the  people.  Before  1660  there  was  no  National  Debt.  The  land  of 
'the  country  bore  the  expenses  of  the  country.  As  the  aristocracy 
had  to  finvl  the  means  to  carry  on  a  war,  from  the  land,  wars  were  of 
short  duration.  But  in  1660  the  nominal  owners  of  the  land,  who 
mainly  made  up  the  Parliament,  and  who  had  to  bear  the  expenses 
'Of  the  country  from  the  rent  of  the  land,  struck  against  rent,  and 
passed  a  law  to  tax  the  people  to  keep  the  state,  to  save  their  own 
pockets.  After  that,  since  the  aristocracy,  who  had  all  the  power  of 
country  in  their  hands,  and  who  had  neither  to  fight  them- 
selves nor  to  pay  for  the  fighting,  wars  became  frequent,  long,  and 
disastrous.  Sufficient  to  carry  on  the  wars  could  not  be  wrung  from 
the  people,  and  therefore  money  had  to  be  borrowed,  and  then  and 
future  generations  had  to  be  taxed  to  pay  interest  on  the  loan. 
During  the  reign  of  William  III.,  a  nominal  sum  of  £44,100,795 
was  borrowed,  but  the  real  sum  lent  was  only  £34,034,518  ;  yet  the 
state  had  to  pay  interest  on  the  larger  sum,  and  the  larger  sum  would 
have  to  be  paid  in  paying  the  debt.  That  is  to  say,  the  nation  had  to 
pay  interest  on  over  £10,000,000  wliich  it  hud  never  received.  If 
that  is  not  wholesale  robbery,  robbery  does  not  exist  At  the  close 
of  1815  the  National  Debt  amounted  to  more  than  £800,000,000. 
Of  that  sum  nearly  £600,000,000  was  in  what  were  called  the  three 
percent.  The  unjust  steward  in  the  Gospel  reduced  the  debts  about 
-one  half.  But  the  unjust  money-lenders  of  England  knew  a  better 
way,  to  themselves,  than  that.  They  lent  the  government  £60,  and 
told  the  borrower  to  write  down  £100,  which  was  done,  and  was  called 
the  three  per  cent.  Out  of  every  hundred  of  the  debt  of  nearly  six 
■hundred  millions,  interest  had  to  be  paid  on  40  pounds  nevd: 
received.  In  other  words,  out  of  the  total  debt,  interest  has  been 
j)aid  on  over  £300,000,000  never  lent.  Another  way  to  look  at  it. 
The  loan  was  not  in  gold,  but  in  depreciated  currency,  or  in  goods  at 
famine  prices.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  loan  when  reduced  to  the 
gold  standard,  in  which  the  interest  had  to  be  paid,  only  amounted  to 
£332,000,000.  On  that  sum,  up  to  1881  £2,231,000,000  had  been 
paid,  and  still  owed  £768,703,692,  on  which  i;30,000,000  yearly  was 
paid  in  interest.  Talk  about  robbers,  pirates,  bandits,  highway- 
men, burglars,  forgers,  embezzlers  and  all  their  class — ^you  can  lump 
them  ail  together,  and  the  result  of  all  their  robberies  would  be 
nothing  compared  to  the  legal  standing  robbery  called  the  National 
Debt.  It  is  dijfficult  to  write  or  talk  about  it  in  sober  language'; 
md  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any,  except  a  nation  of  slaves  or 
idiots,  would  continue  toicarry  the  burden  without  even  a  grunt,  as 
tthe  Brititih  dOi   'Vht  people  of  these  Islands  would  be  justified  in . 
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.  repiidialing  the  debt,  unless  the  government  devise  means  for  its 
:speedy  termmation.  No  wonder  money- lenders  pet  rich.  No  wonder 
;the  masses  are  poor.    They  almost  deserve  to  be  poor  for  allowing 
themselves  to  be  robbed  in  the  barefaced  manner  they  do.  When 
the  lower  middle  class  come  to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  the 
agony  of  despair  at  the  shame  and  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face— 
and  it  will  come,  in  fact,  it  is  coming  now,  and  that  rapidly — wealth 
.is  getting  into  fewer  hands— syndicates  and  gigantic  companies  arfe 
swamping  tlie  smaller  traders  and  crushing  all  opposition  by  the  mere 
power  of  money— wlien  the  ruin  comes,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  itft 
millions  of  victims  will  not  remain  so  quiet  and  sheepish  as  the  masset 
Mve  done  hitherto.    An  agitation  ought  to  be  started  at  once  for  th« 
speedy  termination  or  the  repudiation  of  the  National  Debt,  wbi<^ 
presses  like  a  nightmare  on  the  vitals  of  the  nation. 

A  new  society  will  not  come  by  a  miracle,  nor  by  one  Act  of 
Parliament.  Thousands  of  agencies  will  have  to  be  employed  to 
bring  the  change  about.  It  is  time  that  all  Socialists  should  begin  to 
work  as  well  as  talk.  Each  one  by  himself  and  in  co-operation  with 
his  fellows  should  see  whether  there  is  anything  he  and  his  fellows 
can  do  now  to  alter  the  condition  of  society  without  waitin^^^  for  the 
national  movement.  The  evils  are  manifest  enough  and  the  remedies 
as  well.  But  talking  about  them  will  never  cure  them.  A  cynic 
might  with  great  plausibility  maintain  that  there  is  too  much  writing 
and  talking.  But  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  then 
is  too  little  working  and  doing.  If  a  tithe  of  the  energy  spent  in 
talking  and  fighting  were  employed  all  over  the  country  in  possible 
schemes  of  self-help,  even  under  present  conditions  a  new  society 
would  be  created  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  We  neglect  oppor- 
tunities, and  rob  and  tax  ourselves  in  almost  every  possible  way.  We 
allow  fashions  customs,  opinions,  habits,  and  temptations  to  tyran- 
nise over  us  in  almost  everything.  The 

Drink  Traffic 

may  be  cited  as  an  instance.  It  is  beyond  question  that  we  can  live 
a  healthy  and  a  vigorous  life  without  alcoholic  drinks.  We  can  go 
further  and  say,  we  would  live  healthier,  longer,  better,  and  happier 
without  alcohol  than  with  it.  Facts  in  abundance  prove  that  to  be 
true.  Yet  we  voluntarily  load  ourselves  with  a  burden  four  times  as 
heavy  as  our  National  Debt.  If  we  want  a  new  society,  let  us  begin 
by  throwing  off  our  shoulders  the  burden  of  the  drink  traflSc.- 
No  law  is  required  to  do  this.  Cease  to  drink  and  become  a  sober 
nation.  Whilst  the  curse  of  drink  remains,  little  can  be  done  to 
reconstruct  society.  We  tax  ourselves  needlessly  and  voluntarilr  in 
many  oUier  things  than  dnalu  Heavy  as  the  oompolsoiy  uuces  are 
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self-imposed  taxes  are  heavier  still.    It  does  not  need  much  to  keep 
us  in  health  and  vigour.    Simple  and  moderate  fare,  whicli  is  not 
cosily,  is  the  most  conducive  to  health  and  longevity.    As  Socialist^ 
let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily 
beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us/* 
What  we  can  do  for  ourselves  and  for  <Hie  another  now,  (and  we  could 
do  a  great  deal  if  we  were  to  try  lieartily  and  earnestly),  we  ought  to 
do  it,  and  do  it  at  once.    We  have  no  right  to  ask  others  to  do  for  us 
what  we  can  do  for  ourselves.    In  the  new  society  each  one  will  be 
required  to  do  all  he  can  for  the  common  weal,     1  c  e  will  be  no 
room  for  idlers  in  the  new  society.    The  new  society  to  be  estab- 
lished, will    be  a  brotherhood  of  all,  a  fellowship  of  equ:i!s,  a 
co-operation  of  all  for  the  common  good,  and  a  community  oi  iiuerest 
in  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  the  commonwealth.    ']'h;r:  is  what 
Socialism  means.    Those  who  believe  in  ^oci  i'i-rn  cannot  do  belter 
than  begin  to  practise  it  at  once,  in  order  to  prepare  liiemselves  for 
the  coming  cliange.    If  we  cannot  practise  brotherhood  now— if  we 
cannot  co-operate  and  assist  one  another  now — if  we  cannot  sacrifice 
self  for  the  common  good  now— now  when  all  these  things  are 
most  needed,  how  can  we  expect  a  society,  based  on  love,  sacrifice, 
and  brotherhood  ever  to  come  about.    If  Socialists  everywhere  were 
to  begin  to  work,  say,  by  co-operation,  to  provide  themselves  wilh^ 
free  homes,  or  to  supply  themselves  with  provisions  at  N^lifllesale 
prices,  or  in  many  other  ways  to  better  their  conditions,  much  could 
be  done  in  a  very  few  years.    The  worst  (»f  it  is  that  efforts  of  tins 
sort  almost  always  end  in  beconung  engii  es  to  make  jsrofit.  riiat 
should  be  avoided.    There  are  too  many  profit-making  machines 
already.    Never  forget  that  profit  in  tracie,  as  in  belting,  is  a  h^ss  to 
somebody.    Kemember  always  that  the  aiiu  of  Socialism  is  to  estab- 
lish a  society  where  wealth  will  be  produced  for  use  and  not  for  sale  ; 
and  where,  consequently,  trailing  for  profit  will  cease  to  be. 

Socialism  is  an  international  question.  It  aims  at  forming  a 
universal  brotherhood  of  all  nations.  A  great  barrier  in  the  v  iv  is 
the  diversity  of  languages.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable  that  all  the 
nations  should  agree  to  adopt  one  of  the  living  languages,  to  be  taught 
in  all  schools  throughout  the  world,  so  as  to  become  the 

Universal   Lani  ua.ue 

of  mankind.  A  generation  w  ,  ^  j^l  .  j  cuabie  ail  llie  dif- 
ferent nations  to  converse  wiih  uia:  auuu.c:  m  a  language  understood 
by  all.  Each  nation  could  cultivate  iheir  own  at  the  same  iime.  As 
the  English  is  already  in  use  all  over  liie  world,  the  nations  couiil  do 
nothing  better  than  adopt  it,  to  be  taught  hi  addition  to  then  own,  to 
every  child  in  all  the  schools  of  the  world,  and  in  a  geneiaUoii  ^ 
races  could  talk  to  one  another  without  An  interpreter- 


Taa   TJTO  18  FLOWING  STllONO, 

Brave  men  prepare  the  social  boat, 
'  The  tide  is  on  the  turn, 
The  crowds  are  watching  on  the  shorOi 

And  many  beacons  burn 
The  ebbing  seemed  to  travel  slow, 
Th^^  hour?  lingered  lonj;, 
t  ^  the  last  the  mighty  tide 
Is  turning  brisk  and  strong, 

JBe  ready  men  to  man  tlio  boat. 

And  launch  it  on  the  flood; 
The  star  of  hnpo  lights  np  the  sky, 

And  pa?si(tii?^  boil  tlio  blood. 
The  streams  of  life  ui-ov^^  their  buiiji^ 
Are  ru9hil]^^  wihl  ;u'>n^% 
-  And  tidal  waves  oi  oomiu-:  gotxli 
'*  Are  rising  high  ^^d  Blr^g* 

%6  fihitf; «lGteod  p  for  all/' 

.  Is  teutog  6n  h#/  jray ; 
And  sailtTrs  b'rav^;  with  might  and  main^ 
^  Are  workiu^  pight  and  day, 
T^iTinLiidiB  JbM^  every  point  combine 
To  Spes^  t^  ship  along — 
.  And  tnkfl^y  ipa^   of  human  thoughts' 
Ai^  nsing  ^igh  and  St 

The  noble  ship  for  long  decades, 

Has  weathered    I'  r  s  aud  gales  ; 
And  storms  of  lightnings,  rains,  and  ilrind% 

Have  often  torn  her  sails 
But  safe  are  all  her  treasures,  whioh 

To  all  the  world  belong  — 
And  after  all,  the  good  old  ship 

Is  floating  sound  and  strong. 

Brave  men  pro|>are  tlie  social  boat, 
And  man  it  well  ;m;  I  f-iM  • 
■  Through  breakers  au  J  ie:a]>esluou8  waves 
You  will  have  yet  inl!^ 
Before  you  meet  tlie  omiag  ship 
■  To  pilot  her  along, 
.  Across  the  bar  of  foaming  wrath, 
And  opposition  strong. 

.  •  Away,  the  telescope  reveals 
The  vessel  fall  in  view ; 
She  rides  triumphant  on  ttie  wave 
^  '^-Manned  by  a  noble  crew- 
.   Bring  her  to  harbour  safely,  whilst 
^.z^-l'.T^^-^'^*^®  is  flowing  strong— 
•  AjSndTtoi^  world  announce  the  news 
'^  :5!^;-^W'ltb;a  triumphant  song. 
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self-ini posed  taxes  are  heavier  still.    It  docs  not  need  much  to  keep 
us  in  health  and  vigour.    Simple  and  moderate  fare,  whicli   is  not 
costly,  is  the  most  conducive  to  health  and  longeviiy.    As  Socialists, 
*'let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily 
beset  us,  and  let  us  run  w  ith  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us/' 
What  we  can  do  for  ourselves  and  for  one  another  now,  (and  we  could 
do  a  great  deal  if  we  were  to  try  lieartily  and  eamestly)|  we  ought  to 
do  it,  and  do  it  at  once.    We  have  no  right  to  aril  others  to  do  for  us 
what  we  can  do  for  ourselves.    In  the  new  society  each  one  will  be 
required  to  do  all  he  can  for  the  common  weal.   There  will  be  no 
room  for  idlers  in  the  new  society.    The  new  society  to  be  estab- 
lished, will  be  a  brotherhood  of  all,  a  fellowship  of  equals,  a 
co-operation  of  all  for  the  common  yuoa.  and  a  community  f)^  interest 
in  the  wealth  and  enjoyments  of  tlie  comnionwealth.    l^luii  is  wliat 
Socialism  means.    Tliose  who  believe  in  ISocialism  cannot  do  better 
than  begin  to  practise  it  at  once,  in  order  1.0  prepare  theni^elveb  for 
the  coming  change.    If  we  cannot  practis(  broiheiliood  now — if  we 
cannot  co-operate  and  assist  one  another  now — if  we  cannot  sacrifice 
self  for  the  common  good  now — now  when  all  these  tilings  are 
most  needed,  how  can  we  expect  a  society,  based  on  love,  sacrifice^ 
and  brotherhood  ever  to  come  about.    If  Socialists  everywhere  were 
to  begin  to  work,  say,  by  co'^operation,  to  provide  themseUes  wi^ 
free  homes,  or  to  supply  themselves  with  provisions  at  ^l^Qlesale 
prices,  or  in  many  other  ways  to  belter  their  conditions,  much  could 
be  done  in  a  very  few  years.    The  worst  of  it  is  that  efforts  of  this 
sort  almost  always  end  in  becoming  engines  to  make  profit.  That 
should  be  avoided.    There  are  too  many  profit-making  machines 
already.    Never  forget  tliat  profit  in  trade,  as  ui  bciung,  1-  ;i      ^  10 
someboily.    ^  .ineniber  always  that  the  aim  of  Socialism  i.:>  i  estab- 
lish a  society  where  wealth  will  be  produced  for  use  and  not  for  sale; 
and  where,  consequently,  travling  for  [profit  will  cease  to  be. 

Socialism  is  an  inLernationul  questioi  .  It  uinis  at  forming  a 
universal  brotherliood  of  all  nations.  A  great  barrier  in  the  way  is 
the  diversity  of  languages.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable  that  all  the 
nations  should  agree  to  adopt  one  of  the  living  languages,  to  be  taught 
in  all  schools  through  ut  the  world,  so  as  to  become  the 

Universal  Lang  uag  e 

of  mankind.  A  generation  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  all  the  dif* 
ferent  nations  to  converse  with  one  another  in  a  language  understood 
by  all.   Each  nation  cou!.!  cultivate  their  own  at  the  same  time.  As 

the  Lii^w.-h  I-  .ti ready  in  use  ail  over  the  world,  the  naiions  cuuM  do 
nothing  better  than  adopt  it,  to  be  taught  in  addition  to  their  own,  to 
every  child  in  all  the  sdmols  of  the  world,  and  in  a  geaeralioa  all 
races  could  u\k  to  one  auoUier  without  an  iateiprcuc. 
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T^B  TIDja  IS  FLO  WING  STllONG, 

Brave  men  prepare  the  social  boat|. 

The  tide  is  on  the  turn, 
The  crowds  are  watching  on  the  shorOi 

And  many  beacons  burn 
The  ebbiricj  seemed  to  travel  slow, 

The  iiours  lingered  lout;, 
iiut  at  the  la^t  the  mighty  tide 
,  la  turuiag  hmk  and  strong. 

Be  ready  men  to  man  the  boat, 

An^i  launuii  \i  on  the  flood; 
The  star  of  liope  lii^hts  ny  tlie  sky, 

And  passion;*  hod  the  blood. 
The  streatus  of  life  above  their  hiinjy 

Are  rushing  wild  ulonir, 
And  tidal  waves  of  coiuin.^^  good» 
^  Are  rising  high  ai^d  str^^g. 

The  8bi6/'«lGk)pd  |^#v«  of  jo}  for  all," 

Is  ftailtng  dn      jray ; 
And  sailors  brayji;  with  might  and  main. 
Are  workinjB^^ight  and  day, 
.  .:T4ie  winds  |roi^^        point  combine 

To  spoe^  tb^  ship  along— 
.  And^nij^ty  ivaves  of  human  thoughts 
Ac^  nsing  ^igh  and  strong, 

^he  noble  ship  for  long  decades, 

Has  weathered  calms  and  gales  ; 
And  storms  of  lightnings,  rains,  and  irmdib 

Have  often  torn  her  sails 
.  But  safe  are  all  her  treasures,  which 
To  all  the  world  belong  — 
And  after  ull,  the  good  old  ship 
Xs  floating  sound  and  strong. 

Brave  men  prepare  the  social  boat, 

And  man  it  well  and  full  ; 
'  Through  breaker?  uud  tempestuous  waves 

You  will  have  yel  to  1  ull, 
Before  you  n^eet  the  couilng  ship 
■  To  pilot  her  along, 
Across  the  bar  of  foaming  wrath, 
^  And  opposition  siroug. 


-  -  -.    V  i 


' '      Away,  the  telescope  reveals 
,  ,  T^^^  ID  view; 

She  lides  triumphant  on  the  wave 
i'^talsdM  by  K  noble  cren? 

>/riidltdSir*8rId  ati^^  neWi 


miiri  fflOS  f OR  THf  CHOBM  iSi 

•'  Tb  ,3  . 5  a  very  rematlable  little  volume.   The  writer,  >yho  conceals 

e's''.-  ope  I  JhrvKf  a?St S^^^^^ 

Ssav  on  "VeUgiorsTeform,"  with  which  it  closes,  without «p«i»c.ng 
IT^  Uvely  f«ling  of  del-ght  a.  being  brous^U  .mo  c.^^^^^ 

Jncongmoos  »n  at  empti^^^^^^^^  unconsciously  courageous 

composiuonj  whch  are  obviously  t^^^^  ^    ^  y,^^^^  „ 

«ttetance.:of.S80«l  thatstands  ^"^  "^"^'^',^^^^1^. ,4«4,y88i. 
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paiCB,  in  Paper  Covers,  Is.;  Cloth  Boards,  2b. 


"Full  of  tuneful  versification,  with  a  ^^^J^y^^, 

"Over  60  ooetical  pieces,  of  which  none  are  poor^. and"<^some  are^ 
CKcelle^r  Tknow  of  nothing  so  severe  on  religious  hypocmy 

Safhas  appeared  since  the  days  of  Hudib^^^^    .    .    •    DR,.  £•  PAN 

J^^^i^l'^JJ  ^nant  thoughts."- 7^^  JourmL  '       :  ^ 

^^oe^  is,  h^  jarge  sy^^at^ 

SSeS^^^kb^i^t:^Snce.-7..^^  H^.. 
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